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The Second Coventry Carol 
and a Note on The Maydes Metamorphosis 


by JOHN P. CUTTS 


HE Coventry carol ‘Lully lulla y# littell tine child’, sung by the 

women in The Taylors & Shearmens Pageant' to their babes before 
Herod’s murderous soldiers burst in on them, is now well known and 
deservedly popular. It was first copied out by Thomas Sharp? in 1825 
_ from a manuscript copy of the pageant ‘newly correcte by Robert 
Croo’, who is said at the end to have finished his work on March 14, 
1534. The manuscript was unfortunately destroyed in the disastrous 
fire at Birmingham City Reference Library in 1879, and thus Sharp’s 
edition of the play has assumed considerable importance. Sharp’s cop- 
ying down of the musical score for ‘Lully lulla y# littell tine child’ 
presents no editorial difficulties; he was probably impressed by its im- 
mediate appeal and copied carefully from the manuscript. “Lully lul- 
la’ has duly found a place in The Oxford Book of Carols. 

Sharp copied down the music for what he described as two other 
songs, ‘As I out rode this enderes night’, and ‘Doune from heave from 
heaven so hie’—the former sung by the shepherds before the angels 
interrupted them with their singing of “Gloria in excelsis’, the latter 
sung by the shepherds after the angels have gone. Neither shepherds’ 
song has received any attention, and the explanation is probably to be 
found in the careless and incomplete copy of the music—in sharp 
contrast to the copy of ‘Lully lulla y# littell tine child’. This may pos- 
sibly have been due to a more cursorily written manuscript, or to 
Sharp’s lack of sympathy with the songs, or both. Any of these ex- 
planations is feasible, but what is so much more difficult to explain is 
how Sharp came, in the first place, to classify “As I out rode this en- 
deres night’ and ‘Doune from heavé from heaven so hie’ as two sepa- 
rate songs. It is true that in copying from his manuscript he had the 
authority of the description of the songs as “Theise Songes belonge to 


1 Hardin Craig, Two Coventry Corpus Christi Plays (London: Early English Text 
Society [extra series], 1902), p. 87. Craig does not print the music. 
2 Thomas Sharp, A Dissertation on the Pageants or Dramatic Mysteries Anciently per- 


formed at Coventry (Coventry, 1825), pp. 113-118. 
3 The Oxford Book of Carols, ed Percy Dearmer, R. Vaughan Williams, and Martin 


Shaw (London, 1933 [first ed. 1928]), pp. 44-47. 
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The Taylors & Shearemens Pageant. The first and the laste the shep- 
heards singe and the second or middlemost the women singe. Thomas 
Mawdycke (1s591)’. Others‘ have followed Sharp in mistaking them 
as three separate and distinct songs, whereas on close examination it is 
found that there are musically only two songs, ‘Lully lulla y¥ littell 
tine child’ and ‘As I out rode this enderes night’, for “Doune from 
heavé from heaven so hie’ is sung to the same music as “As I out rode’, 
is similarly scored for Treble, Tenor, and Bassus, and is only partly 
written out, presumably because it was thought unnecessary to repeat 
in full music which had already been given. Thus there are three sep- 
arate occasions on which songs are sung—before the angels come, af- 
ter they have gone, and before Herod’s soldiers come, but only two 


¥i 


separate songs, for the two shepherds’ songs, as given by Sharp, are — 


really one, ‘Doune from heavé from heaven so hie’ being a continua- 
tion of ‘As I out rode this enderes night’. 

Sharp’s copy of both shepherds’ songs shows corrupt readings and 
inconsistencies. It would have been well nigh impossible to edit either 


separately if only the one had existed. However, it has been possible | 


to assemble a correct version from the two, for each acted in some 
way as a corrective to the other.® The Coventry shepherds’ carol is a 
spirited and worthy companion to ‘Lully lulla y" littell tine child’, by 


the side of which it is hoped it will be placed in any revised edition of 


The Oxford Book of Carols. 

It is also a fitting addition to our corpus of early dramatic music, 
and in this connection may well be the source of a hitherto unex- 
plained® song snatch in the play The Maydes Metamorphosis, Q 1600, 
Sig. C3: 

Enter at one doore, Mopso singing. 
Mop. Terlitelo, Terlitelo, terlitelee, terlo, 
So merrily this shepheards Boy 
His horne that he can blow, 
Early in a morning, late, in an euening, 


And euer sat this little Boy, 
So merrily piping 


4 Hardin Craig, English Religious Drama (Oxford, 1955), p. 362, and G. Reese, Mu- 
sic in the Renaissance (London, 1954). 

5 A collation of the songs’ texts, with notes, is given at the end of this article. 

6 The Complete Works of John Lyly, ed. R. W. Bond, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1902), 11, $70 
and the note on p. 358: ‘Mopso’s and Frisco’s songs are, says Bullen, evidently frag~ 


ments of old ballads.’ The source of this remark is in A Collection of Old English Plays, 
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As 1 out rode this enderes night 
CThe second Coventry Carol). 
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ed. A. H. Bullen, 4 vols. (London, 1882-85), m1, 96: “These verses and Frisco’s “Can 
you blow the little horne?” are evidently fragments of Old Ballads—to be recovered, 
let us hope, hereafter.’ 
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The first three lines of Mopso’s snatch would seem to me to be an 
adaptation of their counterpart in the shepherds’ song. If this is the 
case we are presented with some kind of information about the au- 
thor of The Maydes Metamorphosis, since knowledge of this Coventry 


carol bears the implication of familiarity with Coventry’s affairs. It - 


seems worth suggesting, too, that the above lines need not necessarily 
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belong to a ballad which might have been sung to any tune that fitted, 
as editors of the play indicate, and that they may well, indeed, hail 
from this dramatic carol which was given a special musical setting 
first written down in 1591. 
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Bar 1 The two minims are lengthened to a semibreve on the word ‘from’ in all 
parts in “Doune from heavé’. 

Bar 2 In the Treble of ‘As I out rode’ the value of the note for ‘rode’ is wrongly 
given as a dotted crotchet; the correct value is recorded in ‘Doune from 
heave’ in the Treble; all the other parts of both preserve the correct dotted 
semibreve. 

Bar § The Tenor of ‘Doune from heavé’ wrongly reads a minim F instead of the 
correct G preserved in ‘As I out rode’. 

Bar 7 The valuation of the notes in the Treble parts of both ‘As I out rode’ and 
‘Doune from heavé’ is in excess of the other parts. I have emended by halv- 
ing the value of all but the second minim on ‘T on the strength of the similar 
figure in the Tenor (‘sight I saw’—end of bar 6, and bar 7). 

Bar 9 ‘Doune from heavé’ does not have the minim rest in the Bass, but preserves a 
dotted semibreve in the bar before; it also omits the dot after the minim C in 
the Tenor; ‘As I out rode’ preserves both rest and dot. 

Bar 10 ‘Doune from heavé’ omits the dot after the minim F in the Bass; it is pre- 
served in ‘As I out rode’. 

Bar 11 ‘AsI out rode’ omits the dot after the minim F in the Treble; it is preserved 
in ‘Doune from heave’. 

Bar 12 ‘As I out rode’ wrongly gives minim G in the Bass on ‘a’; ‘Doune from 
heavé’ preserves the correct A. 

Bar 14 ‘As I out rode’ omits the dot after the minim C (end of bar 13) in the Bass; 
it is preserved in ‘Doune from heave’. 
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Bar 16 The minim rests in both Tenor and Bass are omitted in ‘As I out rode’; 
‘Doune from heavé’ has a dotted semibreve in all parts in the previous bar. 
In ‘As I out rode’ the minim ‘They’ in the Bass is wrongly given as B flat; the 
correct C is preserved in ‘Doune from heave’. 

Bar 18 The minim rest is missing in the Treble in ‘Doune from heavé’; it is present 
in ‘As I out rode’. The value of the note in the Tenor in ‘Doune from heavé’ 
on ‘low’ is wrongly given as a minim and the repetition of ‘they sang terli 
terlow’, bars 19-20, is missing altogether. In ‘Doune from heavé’ the semi- 
breve is dotted in the Bass. 

Bar 19 In ‘Doune from heavé’ in the Treble the final minim C is wrongly dotted, 
and the Tenor part is missing altogether. 


Bar 20 In ‘AsI out rode’ in the Treble the dot is missing after the minim C; it is pre- 


served in ‘Doune from heavé’; in the Tenor the second minim G is missing. 
In ‘Doune from heave’ the dotted minim C is wrongly followed by a minim 
B flat, the Tenor part is missing altogether, and the Bass part preserves two 
minim Es. 

Bar 21 In ‘Doune from heavé’ the first minim F is missing in the Tenor; it is present 
in ‘As I out rode’. 

Bar 23 In ‘Doune from heavé’ the Treble ends after the rest. 

Bar 27 In ‘Doune from heavé’ the first crotchet A in the Tenor is missing; it is pres- 
ent in ‘As I out rode’. 

Bar 29 In ‘AsI out rode’ the semibreve F and the subsequent minim rest are missing; 
they are recorded in ‘Doune from heave’. 

Bar 30 In ‘AsI out rode’ the two minim rests are missing in the Bass; they are pres- 
ent in ‘Doune from heave’. 

Bar 31 In ‘Doune from heavé’ the Tenor ends after this bar. 

Bar 33 In ‘As I out rode’ in the Bass the second minim is incorrectly recorded as E 
whilst ‘Doune from heavé’ correctly reads F. 


Bar 34 In ‘AsI out rode’ the first note in the Tenor reads minim G; I have emended 


to A. 
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Sidney’s Sister as Translator of Garnier 
by VIRGINIA WALCOTT BEAUCHAMP 


fe THE major study concerning the relationship between the 
French dramatist, Robert Garnier, and the Elizabethan drama,! the 
author, A. M. Witherspoon, tends to see literary choice as primarily 
motivated by casual personal considerations. He claims, for example, 
that Garnier, living in a period of civil strife in France, chose Roman 
themes for several of his tragedies because he admired ‘the Roman 


1 Influence of Robert Garnier on Elizabethan Drama (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1924). 
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genius for organization’ .? Likewise he explains the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s attraction to Garnier’s tragedies in that they centered around 
strong-minded women like Portia and Cornelia. 

Although one cannot, of course, discount the importance of con- 
geniality of theme in a dramatist’s selection of a subject to portray or 
of a translator’s choice of a work to render, one must not at the same 
time overlook certain other influences which govern these choices. 
And, in fact, since both Garnier and the Countess of Pembroke wrote 
as members of learned and circumscribed coteries, we might expect 
external influences to assume more than usual importance. Writing in 
different decades in different countries, these two figures were, never- 
theless, responding to some of the same strong academic, dramatic, 
and critical traditions which were the common property of the hu- 
manist thinkers of the Renaissance and which had received their full- 
est statement in England in the writings of Sir Philip Sidney, the 
Countess’ brother. These are the primary causes that Garnier’s Marc 
Antoine came to be rendered into English verse by one of the most 
learned and influential women of the age of Elizabeth. 

Since the French tragedies by the coterie of which Garnier was a 
member were closely connected with the schools, and since, in fact, 
very little serious French drama in the sixteenth century developed 
apart from the schools,* academic traditions provided an unusually 
heavy influence. This school drama, written in conformity to increas- 
ingly restricting rules, achieved success not by pleasing a popular au- 
dience but by exemplifying the current theories of its academic sup- 
porters. And apart from theory, the very content of the academic cur- 
riculum provided subject matter for the drama. We should not under- 
estimate, for example, the climate produced by school declamations 
in the manner of the Controversiae and Suasoriae of Seneca the elder. 
Since the drama of Garnier and his predecessors was modeled after 
the tragedies of Seneca, and since the Seneca of the declamations was 
at this time considered to be identical to the playwright, we can un- 


2 Influence, p. 7. 

3 Influence, pp. 68-72. But the Countess selected for translation a play featuring not 
these noble women, but Cleopatra—a weeping, defeated Cleopatra! 

4 See Gustave Lanson, ‘Etudes sur les origines de la tragédie classique en France’, 
Revue @ histoire littéraire de la France, x (1903), 413-436, and H. B. Charlton, The Sene- 
can Tradition in Renaissance Tragedy, English Series, xx1v (Manchester: University 


Press, 1946), CX-CXXV1. 
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derstand how these declamations, with their heavy emphasis upon 
Roman and Greek history, would provide a precedent for Roman 
subject matter in the academic drama. 

But any personal predilection of Garnier for Roman themes would 
have been further augmented by the example of his predecessors in 
French tragedy. Along with plays dealing with the very popular Bib- 
lical subjects and those deriving from Greek pseudo-history were sev- 
eral tragedies using Roman history as their source—Muret’s Julius 
Caesar, Jodelle’s Cléopatre, Grévin’s Jules César. In this regard, further- 
more, the great prestige of the tragedian Seneca must not be over- 
looked; for the Octavia, which was then ascribed to him, used a con- 
temporary Roman subject. 

Criticism—which has always laid such a particularly heavy influ- 
ence on the academic drama of any era—also offered a precedent for 
Roman subject matter. 

Beginning with Aristotle himself, we find a theoretical basis for the 
use of history as the subject of drama. In that very section of the Poet- 
ics (1x) where Aristotle makes his distinction between poetry and his- 
tory, he goes on to say that in practice ‘in Tragedy . . . they still ad- 
here to the historic names; and for this reason: what convinces is the 
possible; now whereas we are not yet sure as to the possibility of that 
which has not happened, that which has happened is manifestly pos- 
sible.’> In the continuation of the passage Aristotle offers more latitude - 
to the dramatist, for he allows plays ‘with but one or two known 
names in them, the rest being inventions’. While this more lenient 
view was largely adopted by the practicing Italian dramatists, who 
were writing to please an aristocratic audience, the rigorous view of 
the earlier part of the passage was adopted by Scaliger, who used it to 
distinguish tragedy, which ‘takes both its subject matter and its chief 
names from history’, from comedy, where “all is fictitious’.6 The 
French academic drama, strongly emphasizing moral instruction, 
drew heavily upon the criticism of Scaliger. These French dramatists 


sought their didactic examples among historic kings and princes or in 
the Bible. 


5 Aristotle, ‘Poetics’, The Basic Works, ed. Richard McKeon (New York: Random 
House, 1941), p. 1464. 


6 Select Translations from Scaliger’s Poetics, trans. Frederick Padelford, Yale Studies in 
English, ed. Albert S. Cook (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1905), p. 69. 
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In England, where Puritan criticism against the romantic and rhe- 
torical excesses of the drama and other forms of poetry had placed 
writers on the defensive, Sir Philip Sidney’s celebrated ‘Apology for 
Poetry’, necessarily emphasizing as its principal argument the didactic 
function, likewise drew heavily upon Scaliger and Minturno (and 
hence indirectly upon Aristotle) and upon the model of the plays of 
Seneca. Measuring the English drama against these critical precepts, 
Sidney is forced to admit that “the very true cause of our wanting esti- 
mation is want of desert’7—an admission which becomes his transi- 
tion into a survey of English poetic works, with his analysis of Gorbo- 
duc and the discussion of drama in general. 

Sidney praises Gorboduc for fulfilling the two parts of the stated end 
of poetry: it both teaches ‘a notable morality’ and, since it is ‘full of 
stately speeches and well-sounding phrases’, teaches “delightfully’.® 
His further judgments on this play set up, by negation, his concept of 
tragedy. Thus, a proper tragedy should observe the unities of time 
and place; it should represent one action only, all other parts of the 
story being reported by a Nuntius; it should observe decorum by es- 
chewing all clowning and comic elements. 

Sidney, who was to all practical purposes the innovator of dramatic 
criticism in England, produced his ‘Apology’, probably, in 1583, 
three years before his death. He never knew the burgeoning of the 
great drama of the Elizabethan period. The Spanish Tragedy may have 
appeared in the year of his death, Tamburlaine a year later. Whatever 
drama he could have found in English practice followed the prece- 
dent of the early morality plays in interspersing serious stories with 
comic elements and in exhibiting a loose, episodic construction. Gor- 
boduc, produced in 1562, was quite truly the best of the native crop. 

While the critical tradition upon which Sidney drew was human- 
istic—not national, but European—allowing thus for the interchange 
of the critical tenets of such men as Scaliger, Minturno, Buchanan, 
Muret, with their mutual influence upon theory in all countries, this 
reciprocity is not apparent in the stage practices of the different coun- 
tries. Partly because the parallel circumstance that in both England 


7 Sir Philip Sidney, ‘An Apology for Poetry’, English Critical Essays (Sixteenth, Sev- 
enteenth, and Eighteenth Centuries), ed. Edmund D. Jones (Oxford: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1924), p. SI. 

8 ‘Apology’, p. 53- 
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and Italy the evolving drama adapted itself to the taste of the nobility, 
who were its sponsors, we find the two traditions—though showing 
very little direct influence one to the other—developing in the roman- 
tic vein, that is, with wider and wider latitude in their treatment of his- 
torical subjects, with the introduction of many characters, with an 
emphasis upon splendid stage effects. In France, on the contrary, 
where an ignorant aristocracy had remained aloof from the theatre 
and where all dramatic development was confined to the schools, 
tragedy came easily to follow the rules set forth in that same Italian - 
critical theory which had been the source of Sidney’s precepts. 

Since Sidney’s dicta concerning tragedy thus ran counter to the 
prevailing practice in the English theatres of his time, we should not 
be surprised that they carried little weight with the playwrights and 
actors, nor that the English drama produced in the years immediately 
after Sidney’s death should continue to be non-classical. Crude and 
formless chronicle plays; strange intermixtures of seriousness and 
comedy; special horrors, dumb shows, murders, ghostly appearances, 
swashbuckling heroes—all these were elements in the dramatic pro- 
duction of this period. 

It is not therefore surprising that after Sidney’s early death his be- 
loved sister, Mary Herbert, Countess of Pembroke, setting herself the 
task of preserving his memory and of justifying his views, should look 
not to England or to Italy but to France for the drama that best exem- 
plified his theories. In the Marc Antoine of Robert Garnier she was to 
find a perfect model for Sidney’s picture of a good tragedy and the 
antithesis of the English type. If, in addition, a more closely personal 
motivation for her selection is to be allowed, it would lie, not in her 
own feministic predilections, but in the circumstance that Garnier’s 
Antoine was largely based on the French Plutarch so strongly admired 
by her brother.® 

Her translation in 1590 of Garnier’s Antoine became the prototype 
by means of which she hoped, in Sidney’s honor, to reform the Eng- 
lish theatre.?° That she failed, that the stage tradition she set out to de- 
stroy was in the next two decades to produce some of the greatest 


* His request to Hubert Languet for the volumes of Amyot—even for ‘five times 
their value’—is often quoted. 


10 This intention to reform is explicitly stated in the dedicatory address to the Countess 
in Samuel Daniel’s Tragedie of Cleopatra, a companion piece to the Countess’ Antonie. 
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drama of all time, does not diminish her sincerity of purpose nor the 
nobility of her personal loyalty to Sidney. And, at any rate, the blend 
of Senecan manner and of Plutarchan materials, so distinctive a mark 
of her Antonie, established a precedent for most of the other plays 
produced by members of her coterie and constituted her particular 
obeisance to the memory and the critical precepts of her brother. 


An Italian Source for Wyatt’s Madame, 
withouten many wordes 


by JOEL NEWMAN 


S IR Thomas Wyatt’s poetry has evoked wide disagreement among 
critics; even Wyatt studies seem conducive to scholarly scuffling. 
Back in 1908 and 1909, a lively controversy took place over the ques- 
tion of priority of French or Italian influence on the poet.! The excite- 
ment has long since died down, but the question may be reopened by 
the small finding which this note reports. 

Wyatt’s well-known douzaine, Madame, withouten many wordes, was 
found by A. K. Foxwell to have a French source, with ‘some lines 
which are an exact translation of St. Gelais’ douzaine, S’amour vous a 
donne un cueur en gage’.? Although this view has not been challenged 
before, a much likelier candidate for Wyatt’s model is an Italian poem, 
Madonna, non so dir tante parole. This poem has been known to students 
of the Italian madrigal because it was set by one of the pioneer madri- 
galists, Phillip Verdelot. It occurs in his first book of five-part madri- 
gals, printed ca. 1535 by the Venetian printer Ottaviano Scotto, and 
in later editions by Gardane (ca. 1538) and Scotto (1540). 

Although, as was customary, these publications give no author for 
the verses, this poem is actually by Dragonetto Bonifacio, Marchese 


1 Summarized in A. K. Foxwell’s A Study of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Poems (London, 
911), pp. 60-61. A recent exchange in these pages brought varying degrees of blame 
to Wyatt’s lute and to one of the participants; RN vu, no. 4 (Winter 1954), 127-130; 
vill, no, I (Spring 1955), 12-14. 

2 Foxwell, p. 67. 

3 The madrigal has been published in Adrian Willaert und andere Meister. Italienische 


Madrigale, ed. Walter Wiora (Chorwerk, v). 
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d’Oria (1500-26).4 According to Francesco Bandello, this boy poet 
was ‘il primo che in Napoli scrivesse madrigali . . .’.° Three canzoni, 
twenty-five madrigali and as many sonetti are his surviving poetic out- 
put. Three of the madrigali have been set to music; Madonna qual cer- 
tezza (Verdelot), Amor mi fa morire (Willaert), and Madonna, non so dir 
(Verdelot), all three published in Verdelot’s madrigal books (the first 
two books of four-part madrigals, ca. 1535 and 1537, and the first 
book of five-part pieces, ca. 1535, respectively). Dragonetto’s poems 


appear in a Venetian Ms written ca. 1530, now in the Marciana (Cod. 2 


66, N.6730). It is well known that Wyatt’s trip to Italy in 1527, where 
he visited Venice, Bologna, Florence, and Ferrara, brought him into 
close contact with Italian poets and poetry. 

The Wyatt, Bonifacio, and St. Gelais texts follow: 


Thomas Wyatt Dragonetto Bonifacio 

Madame, withouten many wordes Madonna, non so dir tante parole. 
Ons I ame sure ye will or no; O voi volete 6 no. Se voi volete, 
And if ye will, then leve your bordes, Oprat’al gran bisogn’il vostro senno 
And use your wit and show it so. Che voi sarete intesa per un cenno, 
And with a beck ye shall me call; E se d’un che sempr’arde al fin vi dole, 
And if of oon that burneth alwaye Un belsi, un bel no gli respondete. 
Ye have any pitie at all, Se’l ser’un si, un si scriverd’n rima, 
Aunswer him faire with yea or nay. Se’l ser’un ndO—amici come prima; 
Yfit be yea I shalbe fayne; Voi trovaret’un altr’amante, ed io, 
Ifit be nay, frendes as before; Non potend’esser vostro, sard mio.” 


Ye shall an othre man obtain, 
And I myn owne and yours no more.® 


Mellin de St. Gelais 


S’amour vous a donne un cueur en gage 
De quoi vous sert user tant de langage? 
Or vous voulez ou vous ne voulez point; 
Quand vous voudrezdeus milleansdeviser, 
Si foudroit il a la fin s’aviser 

Quw’on s’en ennuye et venir a un point; 


* Erasmo Pércopo, “Dragonetto Bonifacio, Marchese d’Oria, rimatore Napolitano 
del Secolo xvi’, Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, x (1887), 197-233. 

5 Della vita di Apollonio Tianeo, tradotto per Messer Francesco Bandelli (Florence, 1549); 
cited in G. Cesari, ‘Le origini del madrigale cinquecentesco’, Rivista musicale italiana, 
XIX (1912), 384. 

§ Version from Egerton Ms 2711, as printed in K. Muir’s edition of the Collected 
Poems (London, 1949), pp. 25-26. 
7 Reprinted from A. Einstein, The Italian Madrigal, 1 (Princeton, 1949), pp. 177-178. 
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Si vous voulez me faites que branler 

Car j’entendray le moindre signe en l’air 
Et vous serez ami non decevant 

S’il ne vous plaist? amis comme devant 
Un autre aurez et moy ne pouvant estre 
Servant de vous de moi je seray maistre.8 


I suggest that these frank Italian verses and Wyatt’s very skillful 
rendering of them are siblings, with the St. Gelais a close cousin; but 
questions of priority must be left to historians of letters. This link be- 
tween Wyatt and the poesia per la musica is not an isolated one. At least 
ten of the Italian poems which he englished were also favorites of six- 
teenth-century Italian composers who set them as frottole and madri- 
gals. Once again the close liaison of these sister arts in the cinquecento 
is emphasized. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


8 Reprinted from Foxwell, op. cit. 


DHENEO-VATIN-LEXICON 


The Neo-Latin Lexicon was launched two years ago with the publi- 
cation of a brief prospectus appearing in the Winter, 1955, issue of 
Renaissance News (v11, 160-162). That prospectus announced the ini- 
tiation of a cooperative project in Neo-Latin lexicography which 
would study and codify the Latin coinages and neologisms of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. Subsequently, an editorial committee 
was formed consisting of R. T. Bruére (Chicago), Fred W. House- 
holder, Jr. (Cornell), James R. Naiden (Lakeside School), and Paul 
W. Blackford (Western Illinois State College). With the publication 
ofa detailed outline of the project in Classical Weekly (No. 8, March 7, 
1955) and in the Bibliotheque d’ Humanisme et Renaissance (1955, XV, 
2), and with the distribution of that outline to scholars with known 
interests and proficiencies in the field of modern Latin studies, a group 
of collaborators was recruited. Consequently, the beginnings of a de- 
pository were made; and during the two-year history of the project, 
the files have increased slowly and steadily until they now contain up- 
wards of a thousand interesting and significant entries. On the whole, 
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the response has been gratifying, with pledges of collaboration from 
scholars in this country and abroad, from philologists, bibliographers, 
historiographers, and representatives of other disciplines. Gratifying 
too is the prospect of close collaboration between the editorial com- 
mittee of the Neo-Latin Lexicon and the editors of the Archivum La- 
tinitatis Medii Aevi, especially in that area of the fifteenth century 
where the interests and efforts of these two enterprises coincide. 

Considering the scope of the project and its brief existence, any ac- 
count of it at present must be less concerned with reporting its prog- 
ress than with restating its significance and describing the tasks which 
confront it. 

As the organization of the field of Renaissance Latin scholarship 
proceeds, scholars must become increasingly aware of the fact that, 
despite the efforts of ‘cicerolatres’ such as Bembo and Longolius to 
‘purify’ the use of Latin, most Renaissance Latinists used a language as 
vigorous and dynamic as a living language at its best can be. For new 
concepts, the Renaissance man needed new terms, and he either 
coined words with all the ingenuity and verve which were his to 
command, or he applied new meanings to words which were already 
a part of his Latin vocabulary. The resourcefulness of the Renaissance 
Latinist in creating coinages and neologisms or in carrying on prac- 
tices of word-formation to suit his purposes has been imperfectly rec- 
ognized (though some editors of Renaissance Latin texts have per- 
ceived it), and only in recent years have scholars begun to give atten- 
tion to such practices, to study them, to prepare handlists and glossar- 
ies, and, in general, to apprehend the importance of such procedures 
for the whole of Renaissance Latin studies. Though it is true that 
many important discoveries about the Renaissance Latin vocabulary 
have been made, they have, until now, remained uncodified, and no 
effort has been made to study such discoveries in terms of their con- 
text, accent, morphology, etymology, and semasiology, or to build 
upon them a lexicon based upon historical principles. Such is the work 
which the present project envisions. Its usefulness to scholars in all 
areas of Renaissance study can scarcely be overestimated: to the po- 
litical historian, or the historiographer of art, science, music, or phi- 
losophy; to the belletrist, the philologist, the bibliographer, and the 
student of theology or jurisprudence. To be sure, the project is of su- 
preme importance to the cultural historian, whatever his field of spe- 
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cial interest. It can perform that task which Dr. Johnson says is the real 
business of the lexicographer: ‘to remove rubbish and clear obstruc- 
tions through which Learning and Genius press forward to conquest 
and glory.’ 

It is now clear that if the Neo-Latin Lexicon is to push forward 
with reasonable dispatch to an eventual date of publication, the fol- 
lowing tasks must be performed: 

1. The lexical studies which are already published, but which exist 
only in scattered editions of Renaissance Latin authors or in notes ap- 
pearing in various learned journals, must be brought together. An ex- 
cellent example is Professor Spitzer’s study entitled ‘Interlocuteur’, 
appearing in Le frangaise moderne (April, 1954, pp. 89-95). 

2. Further vocabulary studies of particular Renaissance Latin works 
must be undertaken. Already, excellent models for such studies exist; 
e. g., that of Marie Delcourt of More’s Utopia (L’ Utopie ou le Traite de 
la meilleure Forme de Gouvernement. Texte latin édite par Marie Delcourt 
avec des notes explicatives et critiques. Paris: E. Droz, 1942), or that of 
Yvonne Remy and René Dunil-Marquebreucq of Erasmus’ Dulce 
Bellum Inexpertis (Collection Latomus, v111, Bruxelles, 1953). 

3. Studies must be made of those Renaissance Latin texts in which 
the author (or Renaissance editor) consciously coins terms or uses 
neologisms, to the extent that he feels impelled to provide his readers 
with a glossary. Such a work is Leonhard Fuchs’ De Historia Stirpium 
(Leyden, 1547), with its glossary of ‘voces difficiles et obscuri’, or 
J. M. Lydius’ edition of the Opera of Nicholas de Clamanges (Leyden, 
1613), to which Lydius appends a “Glossarium Latino-Barbarum’. 
Different from these, but related to them, is the curious tavorhia of 
Hartmann Schopperus (Frankfort, 1568), in which Professor Heck- 
scher has found thirty coinages of interest to the art historian (e. g., 
‘vitripictores’, ‘painters of stained glass windows’) and from which 
other examples of interest have been gleaned (e. g., ‘fusor litterarius’, 
‘type founder’). 

4. Some attention must be given to treatises on the language pro- 
duced by the Renaissance, such as those published as prefaces to the 
glossaries, lexicons, vocabularies, and onomasticons of the period, or 
those produced by Renaissance humanists who examined the vocab- 
ulary of a profession or of a field of study. Of the former, out of many 
possible examples, might be chosen the preface which Paulus Manu- 
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tius composed for his 1563 edition of Calepine; of the latter, Andrea 
Alciati’s De Verborum Significatione (Lyons, 1546), a study of the terms 
of jurisprudence, with a commentary on the nature of language, and 
an informative essay upon the rhetoric of law. 

5. The exploration of manuscript lexicons, glossaries, etc., must be 
pursued with a diligence equal to that with which other manuscript 
texts are being examined. Professor Kristeller’s definition of what 
constitutes a manuscript discovery accepted (that a discovery is made 
when the significance of even a known manuscript to a given field is _ 
first recognized and introduced into the scholarly discussion or organ- 
ization of that field), lexicographers of Renaissance Latin have the ex- 
citing prospect of making discoveries which can add materially to our 
knowledge of Renaissance Latin. 

Such are the tasks which face the editors and collaborators of the 
Neo-Latin Lexicon. Obviously, their completion depends upon the 
willingness of qualified scholars to lend their assistance to the project. 
With those who have already pledged their cooperation, others are 
urged to join. Interested persons may direct their inquiries to the pres- 
ent writer. 


WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE Paul W. Blackford 


BILARETE'S TRATTATO D ARCHTIETIORA 


Information is sought concerning the chief manuscript of the Trattato 
d’Architettura by Antonio Averlino or Averulino, known as ‘Il Fila- 
rete’ (c. 1400-c. 1469), by a scholar engaged in the preparation of a 
definitive edition of this important treatise. The manuscript was listed 
as: 
Milan, Biblioteca Trivulziana. Codex Trivulzianus. Cod. 863, 
Scaffale 83 Palchetto 7. [Title]: Averlino, Architettura. Folio, 
30 * 43cm). carta, 273 fol, 

It has been stated that the manuscript was destroyed by fire during a 
bombardment of Milan; it is just possible, however, that the manu- 
script was sold prior to the War, as was true of other Trivulziana 
items, and that it may now have reached a new home. Prof. Dr. Ul- 
rich Middeldorf, Director of the Kunsthistorisches Institut, 9 Piazza 
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S. Spirito, Florence, Italy, would be grateful for any information rel- 
ative to this manuscript. 


CURT F. BUHLER 
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The Third Annual Meeting 


OP THE ADVISORY GOUNCIL 
OF THE RENAISSANCE SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The third annual meeting of the Advisory Council was held on Janu- 
ary 26, 1957. The meeting was called to order by the President at 
1:30. All officers were present except Professor Frederick W. Stern- 
feld, Chairman of the Committee for Evaluating New Projects, who 
was elected last year but was unable to assume the duties of his office 
because he could not attend Board meetings. All representatives of 
disciplines were present except Professor Harris Harbison (Prince- 
ton), Professor Francis Johnson (Stanford), Professor Archer Taylor 
(University of California), and Professor James Hutton (Cornell), 
who was represented by Mrs. Phyllis G. Gordan. 

All representatives of Conferences and local groups were present ex- 
cept Professor S. K. Heninger, Jr. (Duke University), who was ap- 
pointed too late to be notified; Professor Elizabeth F. Rogers (Wil- 
son College), who was represented by Emily Allyn (Wilson); Pro- 
fessor Panos P. Morphos (Tulane), who was represented by Dean 
William Peery (Tulane); Professor Waldo F. McNeir (Louisiana 
State), who named Professor John Earle Uhler (Louisiana State) as his 
proxy, but Professor Uhler was unable to attend; Dr. French R. Fogle 
(Huntington Library) and Professor Ernest A. Strathmann (Pomona 
College), representatives of the new regional conference in Southern 
California, who appointed Dr. Beatrice Ryers Reynolds to act for 
them; Professor Virgil K. Whitaker (Stanford), who appointed Dr. 
Reynolds to represent the Conference of Northern California also; 
Professors Quirinus Breen (Oregon) and W. Leonard Grant (Univer- 
sity of British Columbia) of the Northwest Renaissance Conference, 
who appointed Paul O. Kristeller as their proxy; and Professor Har- 
old J. Grimm (Indiana University), representing the Newberry Con- 
ference, who appointed Professor Kristeller also as a proxy. The Fol- 
ger Library was without representation. 

Four new Conferences, the Central, Northwest, Northern Cali- 
fornia and Southern California Renaissance Conferences, were for- 
mally admitted to representation on the Advisory Council. 

Professor Kristeller reported that his efforts to form an Internation- 
al Federation of Renaissance Societies and Institutes had made prog- 
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ress during the year. Upon the advice of Professor Donald McKay 
(Amherst), American delegate to the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences of UNESCO, and Professor Federico Chabod (Un- 
iversity of Naples), President of this Committee (c1sH), he had pre- 
pared a Constitution and submitted it for ratification to the six organ- 
izations which had originally been invited and had agreed to join such 
a Federation. So far two had ratified the constitution, the Centro In- 
ternazionale di Studi Umanistici (Rome) and the Istituto Nazionale 
per gli Studi Rinascimento (Florence). The Warburg Institute, while 
declining to be a charter member of the Federation, had promised its 
cooperation. The other three had not been heard from as yet. 

Our Society had participated in the International Congress of Hu- 
manistic Studies at La Mendola (Trent, Italy) in August 1956. We 
were represented by Professors B. L. Ullman (U. of North Carolina) 
and Myron Gilmore (Harvard). Professor M. A. Shaaber in collabor- 
ation with P. O. Kristeller prepared a paper for the Congress on the 
activities of the RSA and on humanistic studies in the United States, 
which will be published in the Proceedings of the Congress. It in- 
cludes a short bibliography of recent American books on Renaissance 
humanism. 

The proposed constitution for the International Federation, which 
had been sent to all members of the Advisory Council for study, was 


presented for approval. After some discussion of the number of mem- | 


bers necessary to make it effective, it was ratified by unanimous vote 
of the Council. | 

Professor Gustave Reese, as Chairman of the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-laws, presented two proposed amendments, that the 
annual dues be raised to $5 and that all outgoing officers should de- 
posit their records in the office of the Society where they would be 
made available to successive officers when needed. The latter amend- 
ment could not be adopted until next year because it had not been 
notified to the Council six weeks in advance of the meeting, as stipu- 
ulated in the Constitution, but it was suggested that it be acted upon 
in anticipation of adoption next year. Consideration of the increase in 
dues was postponed until the reports of the other officers had been 
heard. 

Professor M. A. Shaaber reported as Acting Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on New Projects. No new projects had been considered dur- 
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ing the year, though several had been suggested and awaited the elec- 
tion of a new Chairman. Progress had been made in several projects 
already undertaken: the microfilming of library catalogues had pro- 
gressed. The proposal to edit the correspondence of Lorenzo de Med- 
ici had been implemented. The Catalogue of Latin Translations from 
Greek and of Latin Commentaries had progressed to the point where 
some parts were now ready for publication as soon as a publisher 
could be found. The letter ‘a’ in the Bradner-Allen checklist had been 
edited as a sample and guide, and two volunteers had been found to 
work on other letters. Young scholars were still needed to carry on 
the editorial work which could easily be divided up by letters of the 
alphabet. 

Professor Beatrice Ryers Reynolds reported the formation of two 
new Conferences, which, with the two formed last year, had been ad- 
mitted to representation on the Council. She also reported the success 
of a solicitation of new members which had been made this fall and 
had already produced almost 100 new members. Many of these were 
from the discipline of musicology. 

Since she was so largely responsible for its successful initiation, 
Mrs. Phyllis G. Gordan was asked to report on the progress of the 
Medici project. She reported that Professor Myron Gilmore had at- 
tended the meeting in Florence at which the project had been dis- 
cussed. To date $2750 had been raised and banked with the Society 
for the purpose of enabling Dr. Rubinstein of the Warburg Institute 
to devote his time to collecting and editing the Medici letters pre- 
served outside of Italy. It was hoped that the fund could be raised to 
$3000 this year. Another $5000 or $6000 was estimated to be needed 
to complete the work of collecting and editing. It was believed that 
the Italians would be willing to assume the cost of publication. 

As editor of Studies in the Renaissance, Professor Shaaber reported 
that Volume 111 had been published in the Spring of 1956 and Vol- 
ume IV was now ready for the press. He said that there was no back- 
log of material for Volume v, and invited members to submit suitable 
material. He explained that it was the policy of the Editorial Board to 
prefer articles which did not, because of their wide scope or subject 
matter, fit into other existing journals. This meant that we were very 
selective, especially in the field of English Literature, which was well 
supplied with journals. He questioned whether, since a large propor- 
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tion of our members were in that field, this policy made Studies less 
interesting to our members. There was some discussion, but most of 
the members of the Council spoke in favor of the policy and no one 
opposed it. It was suggested that the policy should be explained in the 
preface to Studies rv. | 

As editor of Renaissance News, Professor Bennett devoted her re- 
port to the effect of the second-class mailing permit on the size and 
make-up of the News. She reported that the News was allowed to car- 
ry advertising up to 5% of its space, and that an income of $475 was 
derived from advertising last year. Studies, not being a quarterly, 
could not get such a permit. The first issue had been mailed at book 
rates by a happy mistake, but the second number had $150 worth of 
advertising and had cost over $350 in additional postage, so that, un- 
less a better rate could be found, Studies could carry no advertising. 

In the discussion which followed, it was reported that the Post Of 
fice had a special mailing rate for non-profit institutions which might 
reduce the cost of mailing Studies, and Professor Bennett promised to 
look into it. Professor Shaaber suggested that in choosing books for 
review weight should be given to those not likely to be noticed in 
other journals. Some of the difficulties involved were suggested. Sev- 
eral spoke in favor of the present make-up of the News. 

The Treasurer, Professor Edwin B. Knowles, distributed copies of 
the Treasurer’s report: 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


Credits Debits 
Balance 1/31/56 $776.86 Stationery & printing $402.31 
From dues 4,179.63 Postage 432.83 
Interest IOI.93 Secretary (part) 775.80 
Dinner meetings 104.75 Telephone (part) 57.61 
Sale of back nos. 218.70 Supplies, misc. 55-59 
Bal. from 756 nos. 67.10 Dinner meetings & Annual 
Sale of Studies m 20.00 meeting 193.87 
1 ad in Studies 1 20.00 Withholding tax & 
Offprints of Studies m 311.46 Social Security 367.32 
Gifts for publication 204.00 Sternfeld % from sale of 
back nos. 146.23 
Studies m1 2,489.87 
$6,004.43 $4,921.43 
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RENAISSANCE NEWS ACCOUNT 


Balance 1/31/56 $2,556.79 
Rec’d from ads. 475.00 
From dues 3,386.70 

$6,418.49 


Balance in General fund $1,083.00 
Balance in News account 1,340.30 


Publications fund bal. 143.50 
Transferred to Publ. fund —_700.00 
Capital fund 381.50 
Medici fund 1,750.00 


Nos. vil, 4; IX, I, 2, 3, index 
Secretary (part) 

Tel. (part) 

Supplies 

Publication fund 


$5,398.30 


COSENZA ACCOUNT 


Credits 
Sale of 9 copies $1,080.00 


As of 1/9/57 Bal. in savings account 
Bal. in checking account 


Total of Credits 


Less deficit in Cosenza account 


Debits 

Debit balance 1/31/56 
Cost of 9 neg., I pos. 
Royalty on 9 sets 


less 
deficit 
$3,003.53 
2,347.15 
5,350.68 


$3,421.31 
707.40 
$7.61 
191.87 
700.00 


$5,078.19 


$ 48.73 
853.89 
225.00 


$1,127.62 


1,080.00 
$ 47.62 


$5,398.30 
47.62 


$5,350.68 


The Treasurer pointed out that of this accounting for cash on hand, 
$1750 belonged to the Medici project, $381.50 to the Capital Fund, 
and $843.50 to the fund set up for special publications with the hope 
that it would serve as an invitation for contributions and could be 
built up into a sum that could be used as a revolving fund for book 
publication. Moreover, the printing bill for the News 1x, 4, was still 
outstanding ($911.), and of the remainder, $1388 represented dues 
paid for 1957, so that the actual sum left from running expenses when 
all bills for 1956 had been paid was $76.68. This did not include the 
deficit of $47.62 in the Cosenza microfilm account which would 


come into balance shortly. 
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Dr. Curt Biihler presented the report of the Finance Committee. 
He said that $500 had been raised for a Capital Fund since the last 
meeting [$200 since the Treasurer’s report was made up]. He said that 
since an increase of dues to $5 had been proposed in the advance no- 
tice of the meeting, he could not propose more, but he would wel- 
come a motion from the floor for an increase to $6. He cited the dues 
charged by other organizations and pointed out that a much larger 
percentage of our income was spent on publishing than was spent by 
other organizations such as the MLA. Our members, he estimated, got 
a return in pages printed of 94 cents on the dollar, whereas the MLA 
used up a much larger percentage of its earnings on what might be 
called ‘overhead’. Action on dues was postponed until the Secretary’s 
report had been read. 

The Executive Secretary devoted her report to two problems with 
which the Society has been confronted from the beginning. Because 
of the desire to keep the Renaissance News alive, the Society was 
founded in a hurry without the capital funds or substantial financial 
backing which made the fine showing of the Mediaeval Academy 
and of the Shakespeare Association possible. The ‘angels’ of the latter 
organization yearly foot half of the total bill. The Renaissance Socie- 
ty has about 100 patrons and sustaining members and two who send 
$100 a year, but all large gifts so far have been for special projects. 

With the lack of funds in mind, the founding committee wrote a 
constitution designed to spread the necessary work of the Society 
over an Executive Board of ten or twelve volunteer workers who 
should coordinate their activities through frequent meetings. This 
Board has worked, for the most part, very well, but work and oppor- 
tunities have come upon it in a flood and more help is needed. From 
the point of view of the work involved, the Society was formed too 
suddenly and took on responsibilities too fast for its resources. If it 
had made a brilliant record, as the Secretary believed it had, it was 
nevertheless in a precarious position. The various members of the 
Board have been overloaded, although we have hired a part-time sec- 
retary. We had no funds to contribute toward important projects, 
some of which could be kept going by fairly small expenditures. We 
can give only moral support and publicity. We need a publication 
fund and the start we have made toward it is hardly more than an ex- 
pression of hope and determination. Everything, even the Interna- 
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tional Federation, and the acts, which our constitution enjoined us 
to join as soon as we could, cost money. We have been too successful. 
Opportunities for usefulness have increased in all directions, like a 
snowball, and if we do not keep the snowball rolling it will stop and 
fall apart. 

The Society, moreover, is living on borrowed time. The time was 
borrowed from the present Board members who could not go on in- 
definitely. It needed new recruits, and very soon some of the places 
would have to be filled, notably that of the Executive Secretary, by 
someone who could be released from some teaching responsibilities. 
Perhaps $2500 would release someone from a quarter of a teaching 
load—but meanwhile the problem was where to find even so little as 
$2500 a year. 

The nominating committee had been asked this year to fill four 
places on the Board. They had persuaded two to accept another term, 
and had nominated two new members, both ideal choices for the 
posts, but one of them lived in California and could give the Board 
no more than long-distance advice which the Board had already 
found to be no substitute for round-table discussion. Moreover, an 
absent member meant considerable extra correspondence, especially 
for the already overloaded Secretary. 

From our three years’ experience it is apparent that the learned so- 
ciety, like the college, university, or laboratory, or any business ven- 
ture, must have capital funds. And since we are a non-profit organi- 
zation we can hope to acquire such funds only by gift. Meanwhile we 
can expect to live on credit, that is on time borrowed from scholars 
with projects of their own which they wish to work on, for no more 
than three or four more years. Therefore some program for finding 
the necessary funds must be undertaken now. It cannot be put off un- 
til next year. 

The other problem involving the Executive Board which con- 
cerned the Advisory Council, since they had to find recruits for it, 
was inherent in the nature of the Society. We have undertaken to re- 
unite, or coordinate the various disciplines, or areas of specialization 
with interests in the Renaissance. This is a very ambitious undertak- 
ing which makes it highly desirable, and even necessary, that the vari- 
ous members of the Board should represent as many as possible of the 
disciplines concerned. The Board is not only an executive and pol- 
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icy-making body but it is also the editorial board for all publications 
except Renaissance News. It has to judge and evaluate projects and to 
keep some kind of a balance of judgment among the various disci- 
plines. It was suggested that the structure of the Board might be 
compared to a wheel. The Executive Secretary through Board meet- 
ings served as the hub, and the wheel needed a substantial number of 
stout spokes pointed in the directions of the various disciplines and 
supporting the hub so that it should have the strength to carry the 
load. If there were too few spokes the wheel would go flat. There 
were flat places in it now. It had representatives of Philosophy, His- 
tory, Music, Bibliography, and English Literature. Professor Kristel- 
ler was also a suitable representative of Classics, but we lacked repre- 
sentation of the Visual Arts, the History of Science, and of the Ro- 
mance Languages, to name only the major fields. 

There had been some desire expressed to see the various regions of 
the country represented on the Board. It was suggested that the Board 
was too local. The South and the Far West were not represented. But 
the Board was not, and could not be, a representative body in the 
geographical sense. It would have to be local in one region or another 
as long as its function as executive was preserved. Boards had to meet. 
For effective work it had to be representative of the various disci- 
plines, and it had to carry on certain categories of work. The obliga- 
tion to attend meetings was set forth in the Constitution and until or 
unless the structure of the Society was changed entirely, new recruits 
for the Board would have to be found in some one local area. Since 
Columbia University had donated an office, we had incorporated in 
New York and our mailing permit was issued by the New York Post 
Office. Board members came from as far as New London and Phila- 
delphia. That seemed to be near the limit of geographical spread. 

The Board needed not only a full complement of three officers, five 
chairmen of standing committees, and the editors of publications, it 
needed at least two additional members. The Chairman of New Pro- 
jects had become also the Chairman and whole committee on contin- 
uing projects because each new project was examined and judged by 
an ad hoc committee which was dismissed when the project had been 
either adopted or rejected. But there was no one to carry on and keep 
the Society in touch with the projects adopted, and to sce that any 
help we could give them should be given. We might therefore add to 
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the Board a Chairman of projects being sponsored by the Society. 
There was plenty of work for such an officer. The Secretary conclud- 
ed: The problem before us, therefore, is to find new spokes for our 
wheel, and if possible more spokes, as stout and as varied in direction 
as possible; and to replace the hub with a stouter one. And finally, to 
prepare to grease the new hub so that it could bear a heavier burden 
with less wear and squeak. 

The Chairman now indicated that a motion was in order concern- 
ing the dues, and it was moved and seconded that dues be raised to $6 
for 1958. Some fear was expressed that this might cause a loss of mem- 
bers. On the other hand, we had been told by the printer that if the 
cost of paper went up again this year the additional cost would have 
to be passed on to the Society. There was also a threat of an increase of 
postage which would make dues billing, voting, etc., more expensive. 
One journal was cited which had failed to raise its dues enough to 
meet rising costs and was now in trouble because it could not raise 
them again immediately. Professor Meiss pointed out that the Col- 
lege Art Association had just raised its dues from $10 to $12. There 
was a call for the question, and it was voted unanimously that dues 
should be raised to $6 next year, and Sustaining and Patron member- 
ships increased proportionately. 

Professor Leicester Bradner as Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee presented his slate of officers. Professor Paul O. Kristeller was 
nominated for the presidency, Professor Gustave Reese and Dr. Curt 
Biihler were nominated for a second term. Mr. W. G. Constable, 
Curator of Paintings of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, was nomi- 
nated to the Chairmanship of the Committee for International Coop- 
eration. He had been active on that committee and was in a position 
to carry on and complete the third year of Professor Kristeller’s unex- 
pired term. Since the person nominated to fill two years of the unex- 
pired term of the Chairman of the Committee to Evaluate New Pro- 
jects had disqualified himself because he could not attend meetings of 
the Board, his name was withdrawn, and the remainder of the slate 
was elected by unanimous vote. Nominations from the floor were in- 
vited to fill the still vacant Chairmanship. Professor Otis Green nomi- 
nated Professor Randall. Professor Shaaber seconded the motion, say- 
ing that he could not imagine a Board meeting without him, but 
pointing out that this nomination did not solve the problem of get- 
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ting new workers on the Board. Dr. Biihler moved that the nomina- 
tions be closed, and Professor Randall was elected unanimously. 

It was suggested that the old Committee on Projects be split into a 
Committee on New Projects and one on Continuing Projects, but 
action was deferred. Professor Kristeller suggested electing a Founda- 
tion member to the Executive Board and Mrs. Gordan was asked if 
she would serve, but she declined for the present because she would 
be away for most of the spring. 

Professor George Parks and Professor Wallace K. Ferguson were 
elected to the Nominating Committee for next year. The third mem- 
ber of that committee is chosen by the Executive Board. The meeting 
had run over its allotted time and adjourned at 4:15. Those who could 
stay were entertained and informed by a talk on ‘Angel Choirs’ by 
Dr. Emanuel Winternitz, Curator of Musical Instruments at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, who illustrated with a wealth of slides the instru- 
ments and orchestral groupings represented in the painting and sculp- 
ture of the Renaissance. 


Reviews 


E. P. Goldschmidt. The First Cambridge Press in its European Setting. 
The Sanders Lectures in Bibliography, 1953. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1955. 

John Siberch, the first man to set up a printing press in the English 
university town of Cambridge, produced ten books there between 
1521 and 1522. This ‘short-lived Cambridge typographical experi- 
ment’, explains Goldschmidt in the Foreword, ‘may appear as a freak- 
ish, somewhat inexplicable, enterprise, foredoomed to prompt fail- 
ure. Of the ten titles chosen for publication the preponderant major- 
ity were of such limited appeal that, viewed as a business undertaking, 
Siberch’s press could hardly hope to prosper.’ 

To explain why such a seemingly irrational publishing program 
was embarked upon by Siberch and his academic backers, is the start- 
ing point for Goldschmidt’s investigation. It is a tactical objective 
which promptly broadens into a major strategic undertaking: A fresh 
and entirely unorthodox interpretation of the humanist movement in 
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Renaissance Europe. The separate elements traced here are the role of 
Greek studies, the services of university printers to the academic in- 
stitutions with which they were connected, and the broader role of 
universities in this crucial period of intellectual struggle. Goldschmidt’ 
scrutiny of the incidental program of the first Cambridge printer of- 
fers him an opportunity to embark upon a study which turns out a 
major contribution to an understanding of humanism. Not John Si- 
berch, but Erasmus is the real hero of this book. Far more than a chapter 
in printing history, this last work of the most scholarly of the anti- 
quarian booksellers active in the first half of our century, deserves the 
attention of everyone concerned with the Renaissance. Also, his spec- 
ial way of highlighting the manner in which humanism and Protes- 
tantism became intertwined in Germany, makes this an important 
work for the student of the Reformation. 

A gently heretical tone prevails, especially in the early portions of 
the book. In all likelihood there will have been, still is, and will be, 
some raised eyebrows on the part of some of the readers. It is indeed a 
slightly disturbing thought that printing, as Goldschmidt interprets 
it, may have owed much of its early popularity to literary men who 
seized upon the new art as a novel way of tackling their patrons. 

Also, the rise of Greek studies is given a rather unconventional in- 
terpretation. Not so much the study of classical authors in their origi- 
nal language, not so much philological and pedagogical discipline 
was the original aim of Greek studies in the Renaissance, but rather 
‘courtly’ training, ‘intended to form the minds of young men aspir- 
ing to diplomatic or administrative employment’. He explains this 
carefully: ‘It was not metaphysical speculation that the Renaissance 
reader looked for in the Greek authors, nor discussions of formal log- 
ic, which had become abhorrent to him through the official teaching 
of dialectics in the universities. What he wanted to find was the teach- 
ing of practical ethics, of statecraft and of sound government, which 
had raised the ancient city-states to that eminence of dignity upon 
which he looked with admiration.’ 

Lucian of Samosata, Goldschmidt points out with obvious glee, 
was a particular favorite with students of Greek and the classics. ‘It 
was a pleasant shock to find that a forbidding-looking stout vellum 
codex in Greek script could contain so much matter for laughter, so 
much fantasy and joyous persiflage.’ This point, like so many other 
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unexpected, even provoking observations, is not thrown in as a cas- 
ual conjecture, but backed up by impressive and convincing biblio- 
graphical statistics. 

One important thing about The First Cambridge Press is the fact that 
although the book transcends in no uncertain manner the conven- 
tional limits of an ‘imprint’ study, it does not neglect any of the clues 
that link John Siberch and his patron Richard Croke, Greek reader in 
Cambridge, with the European continent. Richard Croke’s experi- 
ences in European universities, John Siberch’s continental ties, the 
sources of his printing equipment, especially of the ‘Sertorius’ type, 
are carefully examined. 

In like manner is John Siberch’s publishing program measured up 
against comparable programs on the continent, resulting in a fresh 
realization of what a ‘full humanist program’ consisted of. Gold- 
schmidt’s easily drawn picture of the interrelationship of academic 
communities in Italy, Germany, Spain, The Netherlands and, of 
course, England, becomes a fascinating true-to-life portrait of human- 
ism as a powerful intellectual and spiritual force. 

The secret of the success of Goldschmidt’s writing, its special com- 
bination of detailed, first-hand observation with a broad sense of per- 
spective, lies of course in the person of the author. It is difficult to 
think of another man who could have accomplished a task of this na- 
ture so aptly and convincingly. Only decades of the most intimate 
study and acquaintance with early printed books can bestow such 
command of detail, such sense of proportion. Only an insatiable, nev- 
er-ending curiosity about the reasons why a book by a certain author 
got printed at a given time and place, by a certain printer working for 
a certain patron, can endow a man with such an acute sense for histor- 
ical reality. 

E. P. Goldschmidt prepared the manuscript of The First Cambridge 
Press when elected Sanders Reader in Bibliography for 1953. His 
failing health did not permit him to deliver the lectures. But he cor- 
rected the final proofs for the book three days before his death in Feb- 
ruary 1954. The book appeared posthumously, a fitting monument 
to one of the century’s great bookmen. 

NEW YORK CITY — Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt 
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Jason Lewis Saunders. Justus Lipsius. The Philosophy of Renaissance 
Stoicism. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1955. xviii +228 pp. 
selected bibliography, index. $4.50. 

In this volume Dr. Saunders makes a useful contribution to the 
study of Renaissance Stoicism but a more restricted one than his sub- 
title and introductory remarks imply. His book is strictly a study of 
Justus Lipsius’ two systematic treatises on Stoicism—his Manuduc- 
tionis ad Stoicam philosophiam libri iii (in Opera Omnia, Wesel, 1675, 
Iv, 623-821) and his Physiologiae Stoicorum libri iii (Opera, rv, 833- 
1006). These two works, composed and published in the last years of 
a troubled but productive life (in 1604; he died in 1606), represent a 
high point of late Renaissance classical scholarship. In them is to be 
found a carefully classified assemblage, not only of the views of the 
late Stoics of the Roman period (Seneca and Epictetus chiefly), but of 
the earlier Greek representatives and founders of the school. The lat- 
ter were drawn for the most part from the excerpts quoted by the 
early Christian Fathers and by the classical commentators. Lipsius 
achieved in this task a standard of completeness and textual accuracy 
that approached, and was not surpassed until J. von Arnim’s Stoicorum 
veterum fragmenta of 1903. In addition Lipsius attempted to expound 
the various Stoic doctrines presented, and to show in what ways they 
might be interpreted so as to be compatible with Catholic theology, 
in what conceptions they were clearly at odds with Christian doc- 
trine. These works were, then, primarily scholarly and philological, 
important in the construction of an accurate history of philosophy, 
philosophically original only in the secondary sense of commentary 
or in their influence on subsequent philosophers, such as Spinoza. 

Saunders takes the reader through these works in a careful chapter- 
by-chapter analysis (only occasionally omitting a block of chapters). 
He identifies and supplies the references to the various sources Lipsi- 
us, frequently without specific citation, employed. He also indicates 
where Lipsius departs from his authorities or needs correction in the 
light of more recent scholarship. All of this is extremely valuable for 
any scholar undertaking the study of Renaissance Stoicism, to which 
Lipsius’ contribution was so central. Saunders in addition argues that 
an understanding of Stoic physical doctrine is essential to understand- 
ing Stoic ethics and that Lipsius played a major role in shifting the 
modern study of Stoicism to its physics. Roman Stoicism, and under 
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its influence medieval and earlier humanist interest in Stoicism, he 
rightly states, was almost exclusively ethical. In Lipsius’ case the shift 
was important but was, perhaps, more toward Stoic metaphysics and 
the possible theology that might be derived from it than toward an 
interest in Stoic physical ideas as such. As Saunders shows, while Lip- 
sius attempts to interpret away the orthodox Stoic conception of the 
materiality of the divine principle, he rather slides away from the 
question of the materiality of the soul. Saunders further emphasizes 
that Lipsius, perhaps in the interest of making Stoic ideas more palat- 
able, introduces certain Neoplatonic elements into them, drawn, in- 
terestingly enough, from Hermes Trismegistus. 

The point is that Lipsius was very likely drawn to Stoicism for the 
same emotional reasons as attracted so many other humanists of the 
Renaissance since the time of Petrarch: its ethics of detachment and 
scholarly devotion to values of eternal rationality. Saunders passes 
too quickly over the vastly more popular De Constantia, in which 
Lipsius sets forth his own Neostoic views of existence. In this con- 
nection one of the most vivid parts of Saunders’ book is his first 
chapter on Lipsius’ life where he brings out the agonies and vacilla- 
tions of this man who, though he was born and died a Catholic, at 
different times nominally professed both Lutheranism and Calvinism 
in order to hold down important academic posts and carry on his. 
scholarly endeavors, which were his permanent devotion. 

Although Dr. Saunders has not attempted to relate the work of 
Lipsius to other representatives of Renaissance Stoicism except by a 
few references to his influence on Montaigne and Du Vair, and even 
though his scant discussion of De Constantia makes his study of Lipsi- 
us’ Stoicism less complete, his contribution to the history of the study 
of classical philosophy is a welcome one. It underlines the need for a 
comprehensive exposition and evaluation of the influence of Stoi- 
cism on Renaissance thought from the time of Petrarch to that of 
Lipsius and Montaigne. 

SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE Charles Trinkaus 


Leonardo da Vinci. Treatise on Painting. (Codex Urbinas Latinus 1270.) 
Translated and annotated by A. Philip McMahon. With an introduc- 
tion by Ludwig H. Heydenreich. Volumet: Translation. xliii + 433 pp- 
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Volume 11: Facsimile. vi+ 535 pp. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. $20.00. 

Nearly ten years after the death of Professor Philip McMahon his 
magnificent translation of Leonardo’s Treatise on Painting could final- 
ly be published. We cannot be grateful enough to Mrs. McMahon 
and her friends for the care and devotion they brought to the editing 
of this important work. At last the learned world and the general public 
have access to the bestand most complete manuscriptcompiledandcop- 
ied directly from Leonardo’s notes on painting. The Codex Urbinas La- 
tinus 1270, written around the middle of the sixteenth century for and 
under the supervision of Francisco Melzi, Leonardo’s friend and testa- 
mentary executor, constitutes the archetype of all the versions (Para- 
gone, Precetti del Pittore, etc.) which appeared before 1817. In 1817 
Guglielmo Manzi published for the first time the complete codex 
which he had discovered in the Vatican Library. Leonardo’s work 
even in this, its most complete form, is, like so much of his euvre, un- 
finished, a grandiose fragment pointing to that encyclopedia com- 
prising a book on painting, one on mechanics, and one on anatomy, 
which alas! was never finished in any of its parts. Since Leonardo left 
his notes in a chaotic, unfinished state, and since Melzi himself did not 
complete his editing task, not only an entire signature of 32 folios was 
lost, but even that collection of notes which has come to us in the 
Codex Urbinas is incredibly jumbled, fragmentary, repetitive, and 
disordered. It is the great merit and really extraordinary achievement 
of Professor McMahon’s editorial work to have brought order and 
coherence into this mass of notes and in a concordance appended to 
the translation to have established which of the notes in the Codex 
Urbinas are based on other extant notes of Leonardo and which ap- 
pear here alone. Though, as Ludwig H. Heydenreich in his excellent 
and scholarly introduction (p. xix, footnote 24) points out, not all of 
Leonardo’s notes referring to the projected Treatise on Painting have 
been collected, at least all those appearing in the most complete single 
collection, namely the Codex Urbinas, have now been ordered and 
collated. There is no doubt in the reviewer’s mind that McMahon’s 
edition is as definitive an edition as can be achieved at this point and 
that the letters McM preceding the paragraph numbers of the Treatise 
on Painting will henceforth become as much the standard reference as 
the letter K before a Mozartian opus number. 
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McMahon’s translation is flawless in its exactitude and faithfulness, 
in its understanding of difficult concepts within the context of Ren- 
aissance thought, in its artistic rendering of Leonardo’s language. Even 
without reference to the Leonardine text, this would be a beautiful 
and eminently readable book by itself. McMahon’ editorial work has 
been made fruitful through a number of excellent indexes and the 
aforementioned concordance; there is also a comprehensive general 
bibliography of Leonardiana with special emphasis, of course, on the 
Treatise on Painting, leading up to the year 1954. 

The Princeton University Press deserves our gratitude not only by 
making McMahon’s text available, but also by adding the facsimile of 
the Codex Urbinas as a separate second volume. Thus the serious stu- 
dent is enabled to compare McMahon’s translation with the original 
and to study the copies of Leonardo’s explanatory drawings as they 
appear in the original. 

This then is an exemplary edition, beautifully printed and hand- 
somely bound, brilliantly translated, carefully edited and indexed, 
constituting an altogether magnificent achievement of American 
scholarship. As Americans, as scholars, as lovers of the Renaissance _ 
and admirers of Leonardo we cannot but feel pride and gratitude at 
the thought that an American scholar dedicated eight years of his life 
and the knowledge and experience of a lifetime to this work and that 
his wife, her friends, collaborators and the Princeton University Press 
made its publication possible. It is indeed with sadness and deep regret 
that we remember that Philip McMahon, like Leonardo and Melzi 
before him, died before he saw the completion of his work. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE Johannes A. Gaertner 


Bertram Lee Woolf, translator. Reformation Writings of Martin Luther. 
Volume 11: The Spirit of the Protestant Reformation. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. 340 pp. $7.50. 

Bertram Lee Woolf, extension lecturer of the University of Lon- 
don since 1932 and of the University of Oxford since 1940, has devot- 
ed many years of time and thought to the works of Martin Luther. 
He published his first translations of these in the late thirties. In 1953 
he published the first of a contemplated series of volumes of Reforma- 
tion Writings of Martin Luther, that is, Vol. 1: The Basis of the Protestant 
Reformation (New York: Philosophical Library). 
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In the preface of his first volume, Dr. Woolf states his intention of 
providing a selection of Luther’s works ‘suited for scientific study’ 
(p. 6) and to the needs of his countrymen ‘in times of religious decay 
and cynicism, the modern counterpart of what Luther knew very 
thoroughly’ (p. 7). This volume, a distinct improvement upon that 
of Henry Wace and C. A. Buchheim, Luther’s Primary Works (Lon- 
don, 1896), contains only one selection, “A Sermon on Indulgence 
and Grace’, not included in the first two volumes of the Philadelphia 
Edition of Works of Martin Luther, 6 vols. (Philadelphia, 1930-43). 
The translation is made directly from the critical Weimar Edition of 
Luther’s works and put into an excellent idiomatic English which 
usually succeeds in retaining Luther’s vigorous style. One wonders, 
however, whether some of the vigor of the Reformer’s Latin and 
German is not lost when one translates too freely. Woolf’s translation 
of Thesis 82 of the Ninety-five Theses, for example, reads, “Why does 
not the pope liberate everyone from purgatory for the sake of love (a 
most holy thing) and because of the supreme necessity of their souls... .2’ 
(1, 41). C. E. Jacobs in the Philadelphia Edition has, “Why does not 
the pope empty purgatory for the sake of holy love and of the dire 
need of the souls that are there . . .2’ (1, 37). Luther’s Latin in the Wei- 
mar Edition reads, “Cur Papa non evacuat purgatorium propter sanc- 
tissimam charitatem et summam animarum necessitatem . . .?’ (I, 237). 
‘To empty’ retains more of the vigorous pictorial style of Luther’s 
‘evacuat’ than does ‘liberate’. 

The second volume, The Spirit of the Protestant Reformation, con- 
tains selections which show the spirit of the Reformer both at the 
Diet of Worms and in his works as an expositor of Scripture, written 
during this critical period of his career. Beginning with the ‘Fourteen 
Comforts for the Weary and Heavy Laden’, written in 1519 for the 
sick Elector Frederick the Wise, the selections include “Why the 
Books of the Pope and His Followers Were Burned’; “A Word to 
Penitents about the Forbidden Books’; sermons, contemporary docu- 
ments, and letters connected with Luther’s appearance at Worms; 
‘The Magnificat’; selected Biblical prefaces; and “The Lord’s Supper 
and Order of Service’. As in the first volume, the translator prefaces 
each selection with a scholarly introduction. Since the period covered 
extends beyond that of the first volume by only six or eight months, 
he has not appended a chronological table of Luther’s writings and 
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contemporary events. This will be included in his third volume. He 
has added indexes of scriptural references, personal names, and subjects. 
Woolf maintains the same high degree of excellence in his transla- 
tions, footnotes, and introductions as in the first volume. His clear 
and smooth style in his rendering of “The Magnificat’, for example, 
captures much of Luther’s devotion and poetic imagery. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that his efforts could not have been combined with those 
of the American scholars who have begun the publication of a fifty- 
five-volume edition of Luther’s Works in English which will contain 
most of the selections translated by Woolf. Yet the latter has set a high 
standard for the American translators and editors and has provided 
English translations of a number of important documents (especially 
those in the second volume which are concerned with the Diet of 
Worms) hitherto not available to those who use only the English lan- 
guage. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY Harold J. Grimm 


J. W. F. Hill, Tudor and Stuart Lincoln. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 254 pp. $6.00. 

This book is a sequel to the same author’s Medieval Lincoln (1948), 
which has been acclaimed as a model of what local history should be. 
The author is a solicitor and former mayor of Lincoln who has de- 
voted his leisure time for thirty years to burrowing in the city’s rec- 
ords. The value of his administrative experience is no less evident in 
his writing than the thoroughness of his research. If all local history 
were as good as this, the generalizations of professional historians 
would be at once more cautious and more firmly based on the exper- 
iences of ordinary men trying to make a living and to preserve order 
in local communities. 

Lincoln in Tudor and Stuart times was a decayed town. The medi- 
eval city had been a flourishing community of perhaps 6000 souls, a 
center of ecclesiastical and civil administration on the main road north, 
its prosperity based upon the export of wool and the manufacture of 
cloth. By 1500 the northern road passed through Newark to the west, 
the canal that connected Lincoln with the Trent and Yorkshire to the 
west was silted up, trade and industry had declined, and the popula- 
tion was perhaps barely 2000. In the twelfth century the city had con- 
tracted to pay £180 annually to the Exchequer in return for the farm 
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of the royal revenues receivable in Lincoln. By the sixteenth century 
this fee farm rent, now payable largely to the family of Manners, 
Earls of Rutland, was an almost impossible burden until the city fa- 
thers managed to end their obligation by a compounding agreement 
in 1574. The incident is one of many measures of the community’s 
decline. Hill finds some evidence of a rise in population early in Eliza- 
beth’s reign and of some agricultural prosperity after the Restoration. 
But in spite of repeated efforts, the clothing industry was never re- 
stored, the export trade was never re-established, and the waterways 
were never properly dredged until late in the seventeenth century. 
Over and over again, Lincoln had to ask remission of its share of par- 
liamentary tenths and fifteenths—and gained what it asked until the 
Civil War, when a tougher Parliament refused all exceptions. In 1536 
Henry vitl ungraciously referred to Lincolnshire as ‘one of the most 
brute and beastly’ counties of the whole realm. In 1584 Lambarde 
wrote, ‘Touching the present estate of Lincolne, I thinke it pietyfull.’ 
In 1631 Bishop Williams thanked Laud for his favor to ‘that most 
commiserable poor city of Lincoln’. And in 1661 John Ray looked at 
the city from the cathedral tower and wrote, ‘It is a mean and poor 
place, not well built, of little trade; many of the churches fallen down; 
of no strength.’ 

In all this, of course, Lincoln was not typical of the rest of England, 
which was steadily growing in wealth and population. Yet in other 
ways, the city (which was also a county after 1409) was thoroughly 
typical. Most of the major national trends and movements of the two 
centuries can be studied in microcosm in this book: the revolution in 
land ownership of the mid-sixteenth century, the unsettling effects of 
the price rise, the burden of unemployment, the rise of the gentry’ 
(the Earls of Rutland used their claim to the fee farm rent as a means 
of controlling the city’s selection of M.P.’s), the formation ofa Puritan 
party bound by intermarriage at the county level, the reaction to roy- 
alism and Anglicanism at the Restoration, the beginnings of party 
politics at the end of the period. One of the most interesting aspects of 
Hill’s study is his repeated illustration of how purely local issues con- 
stantly become entangled with national issues in unexpected and not 
necessarily logical ways, from Puritans versus Catholics in the 1580's 
to Whigs versus Tories in the 1680’s. National issues are occasionally 
distorted in curious ways at the local level, as in the case of the Boston 
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parishioner who thought that Charles 11’s Declaration of Indulgence 
permitted him to beget a bastard child. With all their isolation, pro- 
vincialism, and poverty, Lincoln and Lincolnshire contributed an un- 
usual number of national leaders between the breach with Rome and 
the Revolution: Cecil and Whitgift, for instance, Sir Thomas Wil- 
son, the Monsons and the Wrays, Sir Thomas Grantham, Sir Edward 
Ayscough, and Sir Thomas Meres. 

The author has written a fine sequel to his description of medieval 
Lincoln, but through no fault of his own perhaps, the first book is the 
better. Lincoln was a more significant part of twelfth-century Eng- 
land than of Elizabeth’s or Cromwell’s England, and the sequel is ap- 
propriately only about half the length of its predecessor. There is a 
certain lack of continuity in the narrative, a certain absence of perspec- 
tive, that becomes more frustrating to the reader as the story nears the 
eighteenth century. What is purely local (the structure of municipal 
government, for instance) and what is more generally social and eco- 
nomic (the conflict of interest, for example, between townsmen who 
wished to open canals and landlords who wished to drain fens)—these 
things come out best. What comes out worst is the slowly changing 
relationship, political and economic, between Lincoln and the larger 
nation of which it was a part. But then the author makes it clear that 
he is writing for ‘those who may be able to use the local evidence in 
treating of wider historical themes which are themselves beyond my 
scope and purpose’. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY E. Harris Harbison 


Shakespeare Survey: An Annual Survey of Shakespearian Study & Pro- 
duction, 9. Ed. Allardyce Nicoll. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1956. vill+ 168 pp. $3.75. 
Brents Stirling. Unity in Shakespearian Tragedy: The Interplay of Theme 
and Character. New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. x +212 
pp- $3.75. 
Paul A. Jorgensen. Shakespeare’s Military World. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1956. xii+ 345 pp. $5.00. 
Leo Kirschbaum. Shakespeare and the Stationers. Columbus: The Ohio 
State University Press, 1955. x +421 pp. $5.00. 

Clifford Leech writes on twentieth-century studies of Hamlet, the 
central theme of Shakespeare Survey 9, and attempts, in a short survey, 
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to ‘observe some of the more interesting features’ of those studies. He 
is biassed in favor of an ‘inhibited’ Hamlet and feels that one can ‘ef- 
fectively’ dismiss ‘the idea that Hamlet needed to test the Ghost’s 
word’. It is not surprising, then, to find him devoting half a page to 
Ernest Jones's Hamlet and Oedipus but allowing less than a sentence 
each to Roy Walker, B. L. Joseph, and Empson, and omitting entire- 
ly the work of Kittredge, Spencer, Levin, Fergusson, Hankins, Haydn, 
and Mack, among Americans, and Nicoll, Ridley, Traversi, and 
Bethell among English critics. ‘Simplification’, as he concludes, ‘must 
be recognized for what it is.’ 

Among the other essays, Honigmann’s “The Date of Hamlet’ ar- 
gues for late 1599 or early 1600; Foakes’s ‘Hamlet and the Court of 
Elsinore’ nicely highlights the ritual aspects of ceremony and formali- 
ty on the one hand and the undignified spying and counter-spying of 
the corrupt and secretive court on the other; and Bowers’ ‘Hamlet’s 
“Sullied” or “Solid” Flesh’ demonstrates conclusively that ‘sallied’ is 
the only justifiable reading. Equally conclusive is John P. Cutts’s pre- 
sentation of the music and a second stanza to the three-part song in 
A Winter's Tale (tv. iv. 303-314). Dover Wilson continues his ‘New 
Way with Shakespeare’s Texts’, and “The Year’s [1954-55] Contri- 
butions to Shakespearian Study’, in the competent hands of Muir, 
Foakes, and McManaway, are thoughtfully appraised. 

Stirling’s new book explores certain unifying themes in their rela- 
tion to ‘structure and motivation’ in seven of the tragedies. The choice 
of themes sometimes begs questions, and the treatment of them, al- 
ways subtle, inclines towards a Shakespeare too modern. Some major 
critics of Shakespearian tragedy are nowhere cited (c.g., Bradley and 
Granville-Barker) or barely referred to (e.g., Kittredge and Stoll); 
to judge indeed from the number of references, Stirling’s favorite 
critics would seem to be G. R. Elliott and G. Wilson Knight. 

The treatment of ‘the haste theme’ in Romeo would have benefited 
from fuller reliance on the principle that, as Stirling puts it in his essay 
on Richard II, ‘dramatic structure, characterization, and presentation 
of idea (the deposition theme) are fused to the extent that none of 
these qualities can be discussed properly without reference to the oth- 
ers’. He omits the association of fire (lightning and gunpowder) with 
haste, and he might well have made use of Bowling’s essay on the 
play (PMLA, 1949). His treatment of ‘the ritual theme’ in Caesar is 
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marred by his assumption that the conspiracy represents ‘a flouting of 
unitary sovereignty, that prime point of Tudor policy’, and by an 
oversimplified notion of ‘the Elizabethan view of Brutus as tragically 
misguided’ (what of Sidney, Harington, and Jonson, among other 
Elizabethans?). | 

Three chapters are devoted to themes in Hamlet: ‘emotive deficien- 
cy and excess’, ‘invasive soul-searching’, and ‘antic disposition’ (seen 
as becoming ‘genuine unbalance’). Stirling’s idea of a Hamlet “who is 
unable to accompany action with suitable feeling’ leads to ‘a psycho- 
logical interpretation’ of the sort favored by Leech (Shakespeare Sur- 
vey 9). His treatment of the player’s speech, of which he makes much, 
might have been more convincing had he made use of Levin’s essay 
on the subject (Kenyon Review, 1950); his analysis of ‘prying and spy- 
ing’ is less convincing because more ‘psychological’ than Foakes’s 
(S. S. 9); and his discussion of the ‘antic disposition’ should certainly 
have made use of Sidney Thomas’ monograph (1943). 

The essays on ‘the reputation theme’ in Othello (an “egoistic con- 
cern’), on ‘darkness’ and ‘contradiction within raptness’ in Macbeth 
(which oversimplifies by reducing equivocation to contradiction), 
and on “dedicated sensuality’ in Antony (seen as pseudo-tragical satire 
of heroic nobility, for Stirling takes the Roman view of the action) 
are, like the others, too modern in their psychologizing and too tragic- 
flaw ridden in their moralizing. No wonder ‘it is apparent’ to Stirling 
‘that Shakespeare “diminished” his hero in at least a third of the trag- 
edies he wrote’. The fact that in his last chapter, ‘Some Conclusions’, 
he leans on such mauvais maitres as J. 1. M. Stewart and A. H. R. Fair- 
child perhaps explains why his best perceptions, some of them bril- 
liant, all of them stimulating, are geared to an impossibly anti-heroic 
theory of tragedy. 

Jorgensen’s book aims ‘to interpret [Shakespeare’s] concept of war 
and his military personnel in Renaissance terms’. Although his pre- 
liminary treatment of “war as musical harmony’ is undermined by 
most of his own citations (Shakespeare certainly treats it as cacopho- 
ny), he offers an excellent analysis of the use of alarums in the last acts 
of Caesar and Macbeth. His discussion of Elizabethan attitudes toward 
divided command and military rank is highly informative and well 
documented. He emphasizes the fact that Shakespeare was writing 
Henry IV-V in the years 1596-99, ‘the years of greatest wartime pres- 
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sure’, but he could have strengthened his treatment of the plain-speak- 
ing soldier vs. the upstart courtier had he referred also to the Juvenal- 
ian anti-court satire that is also a prominent feature of those years and 
soon to be absorbed by the drama. He properly stresses the wide- 
spread Renaissance notion of the therapeutic function of war (‘a skill- 
ful bloodletter against . . . plurasies of peace’, in the words of Barnabe 
Barnes), and although he recognizes that James 1 was ‘extraordinarily 
dedicated to the idea of peace’ his analysis of the defence of war is not 
organized to show the apparent shift toward Barnes’s attitude after 
James's accession. Shakespeare’s ‘wasteful war’ (Sonnet 55) is ex- 
plained, ‘in its lack of Christian purpose’, as “well suited to the pagan 
world of the sonnets’, since Jorgensen does not sufficiently allow for 
the interplay of opposing attitudes toward war. Just as he stresses its 
harmony without considering its cacophony, so he seriously scants 
the Elizabethan horror of civil war in order to stress the ‘Christian 
purpose’ of foreign wars. 

Jorgensen’s last chapter, “The Soldier in Society’, is weakened in 
part by too much concern for the Earl of Essex. His discussion of 
Othello (‘the blame must rest on the villain, not on the tragic hero’) is 
a healthy corrective to such criticism as Stirling’s, and his sections on 
Coriolanus (although they might have been strengthened had he made 
use of Kirschbaum’s essay, ‘Shakespeare’s Stage Blood’, PMLA, 1949) 
are his best Shakespeare criticism: ‘Had the dramatist’s primary in- 
tention been to censure Coriolanus’ character, he would not have 
highlighted the criminal cunning of his adversaries.’ 

Kirschbaum’s book might have been subtitled Elizabethan and Ja- 
cobean Publishing Ethics and Customs. Kirschbaum sets out to prove 
nineteen theses (outlined at the end of his first chapter) and, in my 
opinion, does so logically, lucidly, and forcefully. It is unfortunate 
only that he has apparently had his own difficulties with the stationers, 
for the text of his book stands as it was completed in 1947 except for a 
fifteen-page supplement to bring it up to the summer of 1954. The 
book is dedicated to that most eminent of living Shakespeare scholars, 
Sir Walter Greg, whose recent books, The Shakespeare First Folio and 
Some Aspects and Problems of London Publishing between 1550 and 1560, 
would have benefited had Kirschbaum published sooner. Greg still, for 
example, seems to believe that ‘copyright’ was only obtained by entry 
in the Stationers’ Register, although Kirschbaum has forever disproved 
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that notion, so far at least as concerns publishing practice before 1637. 

Much of what Pollard and Greg taught us about ‘Bad’ quartos and 
‘piracy’ must be unlearned. Not only was it ‘the age-old custom of 
the [Stationers’] Company to consider publication as establishing 
copyright’, but entrance without publication did not do so, a fact 
which accounts for the failure of ‘blocking entries’ and ‘staying or- 
ders’ to prevent publication. Not only was publication without the 
author’s or players’ consent not ‘piracy’ (Kirschbaum shows that Pol- _ 
lard confused modern with Elizabethan meanings of that term), but _ 
it was ‘another honest way of making money’. Not only were the 
publishers of ‘Bad’ quartos not wicked, but they were members of the 
Stationers’ Company in good repute and, some of them, in high posi- 
tion. By keeping his eye steadily on the profit motive (common to 
commercial publishers, Elizabethan and modern), Kirschbaum has 
dispelled our romantic illusions about Shakespeare’s fight with the 
‘pirates’, a fight in which he and his fellows, ‘up to the very publica- 
tion of the First Folio . . . suffered constant defeat’. 

Kirschbaum’s last and longest chapter, “A Conjectural History of 
the Relations between Shakespeare’s Fellows and the Stationers, 1594- 
1623’, is, with the inevitable exception of a few of its last pages on the 
printing of the first folio, remarkably up to date. In it, although the 
purpose of his book is not editorial, he demonstrates that “modern 
scholarship is careless in its assumption that four of the good Shake- 
speare quartos [ Titus, Richard II, I Henry IV, and Dream] were pub- 
lished with the actors’ permission’, that “scholars have no right to as- 
sume a direct line from players to publisher’. In the course of his dem- 
onstration, as throughout his book, Kirschbaum draws on evidence 
from the publication of a number of other plays. This book, then, is 
as important to the Elizabethan drama specialist as to the Shakespeare 
scholar, to the editor as to the bibliographer, to the social historian as 
to the historian of printing and publishing. Heminge and Condell 
told the readers of the first folio that they had been ‘abus’d with di- 
verse stolne, and surreptitious copies, maimed, and deformed by the 
frauds and stealthes of injurious impostors’. Kirschbaum has enabled 
us to realize that we have long understood a fury in their words, but 
not the words, insofar as they refer to the publishers of the Shakespeare 
quartos. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY S. F. Johnson 
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New York Public Library Acquisitions 
June 1955-July 1956 


by LEWIS M. STARK 


Aimoin, monk of Fleury. De regum pro- 
cerumq[ue] Francorum origine ges- 
tisq{ue] . . . Libri quing[ue] nunc pri- 
mum impressi. [Parisiis, 1514]. 

Aelianus, Claudius. Variae historiae lib. 
xIv. Romae, 1545. 

Agrippa von Nettesheim, Heinrich Cor- 
nelius. Of the Vanitie and vncertaintie 
of Artes and Sciences, Englished by Ja. 
San[dford]. London, 1569. 

Albo, Joseph. R. Iosephi Albonis, R. Da- 
vidis Kimhi, et alivs evivsdam Hebraei 
anonymi argumenta . . . Parisiis, 1566. 

Aldobrandino, Cinzio, cardinal. Pragma- 
tica fatta intorno il vestire, & spese su- 
perflue da osseruarsi nella citta di Fer- 
mo, & sua stato. Fermo, 1597. broad- 
side. 

Amadi, Francesco, conte. Della nobilta di 
Bologna... Cremona, 1588. 

Apuleius. De asino aureo libelli. x1. [Flor- 
entiae, 1512]. 

Aretino, Pietro. Qvattro comedie ... 
[London] 1588. sTc 19911. 

Arrian, Flavius. De expeditione sive rebus 
gestis Alexandri Macedonum Regis 
libri octo . . . Basileze [1539]. 

Beschreybung aller Tiirckischen Kayser 
ere. pslh 532° 

Béze, Théodore de. Icones . . . Geneuz, 
1580 

Bible. O. T. Psalms. Der Psalter des ki- 
nigs vn propheten Dauids .. . [Augs- 
purg, 1524]. 

Brun, Conrad. Opera tria, nvne primym 
edita... Moguntiz, 1548. 

Bruni, Domenico. Opera . . . intitolata 
Difese delle donne... Milano, 1559. 
Buonaccorsi, Filippo. Historia de rege 
Vladislao ... [Augustae Vindelicorum, 

1519]. 

Chaumeau, Jean. Histoire de Berry ... 

Lyon, 1566. 


Clavius, Christoph. In Sphaeram Ioannis 
de Sacro Bosco commentarivs. Rome, 
1570. 

Codinus, Georgius, Curopalates. Selecta 
de originibvs Constantinopolitanis, 
nunc primum in lucem edita; interprete 
Georgio Covsa...[Heidelbergae] 1596. 

Cologne. Conference, 1579. Acta pacifi- 
cationis... Antverpiz, 1580. 

Comedia chiamata Aristippia .. . [Vine- 
gia] 1530. 

Dante Alighieri. De la volgare eloquen- 
Wide |\VAcenza, 1520): 

Dante Alighieri. Vita nvova . . . Firenze, 
1576 

[Du Pinet, Antoine] Historia plantarvm 
... Lvgdvni, 1561. 

Fermo, Italy. Statvta Firmanorvm. Fir- 
mi, 1589. 

Ferretti, Giulio. De iure, & re nauali... 
Venettlis, 1579. 

Frachetta, Girolamo. Il Prencipe... Ven- 
etia, 1599. 

France. Edict du Roy, & Declaration sur 
les precedents edicts de pacification. 
Paris, 1599. 

[Fuchs, Leonhard]. Historia de las yeruas, 
y plantas, sacada de Dioscoride Ana- 
zarbeo y otros insignes autores... An- 
vers, 1557. 

Galatino, Pietro Colonna, called. Opus 
de arcanis Catholicae veritatis . . . Ba- 
sileze, 1550. 

Garimberto, Girolamo. Della fortvna li- 
brisei... [Venetia, 1550]. 

Gasser, Achilles Pirminius. Historiarvm 
et chronicorvm totius mundi epitome 
... [Argentorati] 1538. 

Gelli, Giovanni Battista. La Circe... Vi- 
negia, 1550. 

Giacomini Tebalducci Malespini, Loren- 
zo. Oratione de le lodi di Francesco 
Medici... Fiorenza, 1587. 
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Giraldi Cintio, Giovanni Battista. Gleo- 
patra tragedia... Venetia, 1583. 

Gratia Dei, Joannes Baptista. Liber de 
confutatione hebraicae sectae. [Stras- 
bourg, 1500]. 

Hetoum, prince of Gorigos. Liber histor- 
iarvm partivm Orientis, sive Passagium 
terre sancte... Haganoz, 1529. 

Hyginus, Caius Julius. De mundi et 
sphaerae ac utriusq. partium declara- 
tione ... Venetiis, 1517. 

Josephus, Flavius. Le grant almageste . . . 
Paris, 1533. 

Kempius, Cornelius. De origine, sitv, 
qvalitate et qvantitate Frisiae . . . libri 
tres. Coloniae Agrippinae, 1588. 

Le Loyer, Pierre, sieur de La Brosse. mm. 
livres des spectres ov apparitions . . 
Angers, 1586. 

Lorenzini, Niccolo. Il peccator contrito 
Sere ineZia es Oe 

Luther, Martin. Assertio omnivm articv- 
lorvm . . . per Bullam Lenois, X. nou- 
issimam damnatorum. Wittembergae, 
1§20. 

Luther, Martin De abroganda missa pri- 
vata ...sententia.. . [Wittembergz, 
1522]. 

Luther, Martin. Vermanung an die gey- 
stlichen versammlet auffdem Reichstag 
zu Augsburg. Wittemberg [1530]. 

Macrobius, Ambrosius Aurelius Theodo- 
sius. In Somnium Scipionis, librim. . . 
Colonize, 1527. 

Major, John. Historia Maioris Britanniz 

meilearisis, 152s 

Masini, Nicolao. De gelidi potvs abvsv. 
Libri tres. Caesenae, 1587. 

Maugin, Jean. Le miroir, et institvtion du 
prince... Paris, 1573. 

Maurus, Hartmannus. Coronatio Caroli 
.v. ...Coloniae, 1550. 

Menghi, Girolamo. Fvga daemonvm... 
Venetiis, 1596. 

Menz, Balthasar, supposed au. Warhaff- 
tige Abcontrafactur vnd Bildnis aller 
Groszhertzogen, Chur vnd Fuersten, 
welche vom Jahr . . . 842. bis auff... 
1586. Jahr, das Landt Sachssen . . . regi- 


ret haben. Dreszden, 1586. 

Morbi Gallici cvrandi ratio exquisitissi- 
ma, a uarijs, ijsdemq[ue] peritissimis 
medicis conscripta.. . Lugdu[ni] 1536. 

Nifo, Agostino. De Medicis . . . libellvs. 
De rege et tyranno. [Neapoli, 1526]. 

Nifo, Agostino. De regnandi peritia .. . 
[Neapoli, 1523]. 

Nores, Giasone de. Tavole...del mondo, 
et della sphera . .. Padoua, 1582. 

Nostredame, Jehan de. Le vite delli piv 
celebri et antichi primi poeti proven- 
zali...Lione, 1575. 

Palaephatus. Le premier livre des narrati- 
ons fabuleuses .. . Lyon, 1558. 

Paruta, Paolo. Discorsi politici . . . Vene- 
tia, 1599. 

Périon, Joachim. Dialogorum de linguz 
Gallice origine . . . Parisiis, 1555. 

Persio, Antonio. Del bever caldo costv- 
mato da gli antichi Romani trattato... 
Venetia, 1593. 

Piccolomini, Alessandro, abp. Della gran- 
dezza della terra et dell’acqva ... Ven- 
etia, 1558. 

Platina, Bartolomeo de’Sacchi, called. 
Von allen Speysen vnd Gerichten &c 
Allerhand art, kitinstlich vnd wol zu 
Kochen ... [Augspurg] 1531. 

Pliny, the younger. Epistole per Philip- 
pum Beroaldum emendate ... [Vene- 
tiis, IST]. 

Politiqve discourses .. . Translated out of 
French, by A2gremont Ratcliffe . 
London, 1578. STC 20745. 

Ponte, Ludovico da. Britannicze historia 
libri sex . .. London, 1585. stc 20109. 
Porphyrius. De non necandis ad epulan- 

dum animantibus lib. 1v . . . Florentize, 
1548. 
Postel, Guillaume. De Etrvriae regionis 
. . Originibus, institutis, religione & 
moribus . . . commentatio. Florentiae, 
1$5I. 

Ragazzoni, Girolamo, bp. In epistolas 
Ciceronis familiares commentarius . . . 
Venetlis, 1555. 

Resende, André de. Libri quatuor de an- 
tiqvitatibvs Lvsitaniz ... Eborze, 1593. 
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Rossi, Girolamo. Historiarvm Ravenna- 
tvm libri. decem ... Venetiis, 1572. 

Sacro Bosco, Joannes de. La Sphere . . . 
augmentee de nouveaux commentaires 
et figures . . . Paris, 1576. 

Schadaeus, Elias. Oratio de linguz sanc- 
tz origine ... Argentorati, 1591. 

Sicile, herald to Alphonso v, king of Ara- 
gon. Leblasondesarmes...Paris[154-?]. 

Simeoni, Gabriello. Comentarii . . . sopra 
alla tetrarchia di Vinegia, di Milano, di 
Mantova, et di Ferrara . . . [Vinegia] 
1548. 

Stobnica, Jan Paruulus ph’ie natural[is] 
[Cracouie, 1517]. 

Tasso, Torquato. Delle lettere familiari 
... libro primo [-secondo]... Bergamo, 
1588. 

Tasso, Torquato. Discorsi 
poetica... Venetia, 1587. 

Tasso, Torquato. Discorso della virtv 


... dell’arte 


feminile,e donnesca.. Venetia, 1582. 
Tasso, Torquato. Discorso della virtv he- 

roica, et della charita .. Venetia, 1582. 
Tasso, Torquato. Il Gonzaga Secondo, 

over del Givoco ... Venetia, 1582. 

Tasso, Torquato. Il messaggiero. . Ven- 
etia, 1582. 

Ugoni, of Brescia. Discorso . . . della dig- 
nita & eccellenza della gran citta di 
Venetia... Venetia, 1562. 

Ugoni, of Brescia. Trattato .. . della im- 
positione de’ nomi. Venetia, 1562. 

Vida, Marco Girolamo, bp of Alba. Dia- 
logi de rei pvblicae dignitate. [Cre- 
mone, 1556]. 

Walper, Otto. Grammatica lingue sanc- 
tae per quzestiones & responsiones . . . 
Witeberge, 1590. 

Weidner, Paul. Sententiae Hebraicae ad 
vitae institvtionem pervtiles breviter 
explicatae... Viennz Avstriz, 1563. 


Con ferences 


THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY CONFERENCE isscheduled to meetat the 
Newberry Library in Chicago on Saturday, April 6, 1957. The Pro- 
gram Committee, Professors Roy W. Battenhouse, Rudolf B. Gott- 
fried, and Harold J. Grimm have arranged the following tentative 
program: Morning session, 10:00 a.m. J. Enck (U. of Wisconsin), 
‘Jonson’s Dramatization of the Humors’; Edwin J. Webber (North- 
western) ‘Humanistic Comedy and the Celestina’; a third paper to be 
arranged; announcement by Dr. Stanley Pargellis of the display of 
maps he has arranged. Afternoon session, 2:00 p.m. Paul Nettl (Indi- 
ana), “The Moresca of the Sixteenth Century’, Louise E. Cuyler (U. 
of Michigan), “Cryptic Elements in Sixteenth-Century Music’; 
3:30 p.m. Business meeting. 4:30 p.m. Reception at the invitation of 
the Newberry Library, Fellow’s Lounge. Display of seventeenth- 
century maps. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will hold its 
fourteenth annual meeting at Duke University, Durham, N. C., on 
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Friday and Saturday, April 12 and 13, 1957. The Program Committee 
seeks five- to twenty-minute papers on any phase of European cul- 
ture from 1450 to 1700. Papers on politics, history, philosophy, and 
the fine arts are especially welcome. Proposals in rough or final draft 
should be sent to Allan H. Gilbert, 503 Compton Place, Durham, N. 
C., as soon as possible. March 1 has been set as the deadline. 


BUKOFZER BIBLIOGRAPHY, A CORRECTION 


A complete bibliography of the works of Manfred Bukofzer was 
published by his colleagues David D. Boyden and Vincent Duckles in 
the Musical Quarterly for July, 1956, and not in the Journal of the Mu- 
sicological Society as reported in RN 1x, 165. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


Since an index of Volumes v1, vu, vi1r was published last year it is 
proposed to publish an index to Volumes 1x and x early in 1958. No 
directory of members will be published in 1957, but a directory of all 
members for 1957 will be published in the spring of 1958. 


News and Notes 


Volume 1v of Studies in the Renaissance, which is scheduled to be 
mailed early in May, will be printed by The Stinehour Press, printers 
of the News, and is to be styled by Professor Ray Nash (Dartmouth). 


The Morgan Library is celebrating its first half-century by sending an 
exhibition of a notable part of its treasures on tour. Medieval and 
modern literary and religious manuscripts of great interest will be ex- 
hibited at the following places: Opening January 29 at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art; March 12 at the Chicago Art Institute; April 25 at 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco; June 3 at the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery in San Marino; August 30 at 
the Nelson Gallery and Atkins Museum in Kansas City; October 10 
at the Museum of Fine Arts in Houston; and November 18 at the 
Fogg Art Museum in Cambridge, Mass. 
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The American Council of Learned Societies has been granted $3,100,- 
000 of which a half million comes from the Carnegie Corporation 
and the rest from the Ford Foundation. The money is to be spent over 
a period of five years to aid scholars in Social Science, Literature, the 
Arts, and similar fields. It is proposed to provide scholarships for 100 
scholars a year in amounts of one thousand to ten thousand dollars. 
Money will also be spent for scholarly conferences, and to foster the 
study of the humanities in secondary schools. A new position on the 
Council, that of President, was created for Frederick H. Burkhardt, 
who has been, since 1947, President of Bennington College. Professor 
Howard Mumford Jones was re-elected Chairman of the Council. 


Seventeenth Century News (Autumn, 1956) has a summary by its edi- 
tor, J. Max Patrick, of the Newberry Library, which perhaps does jus- 
tice to the resources of that great library in the seventeenth-century 
field, but he fails to mention one unique and priceless feature of the 
Newberry, its catalogue, which, in its analysis of the contents of vol- 
umes and series, its classification and cross-referencing, serves as an 
invaluable tool, not only for the young scholar, but for the mature 
and experienced researcher who is trying to follow a lead into a new 
field. It is almost axiomatic that ‘the larger the library the poorer the 
catalogue’. But users of the Newberry realize that its cataloguers are 
not mere bookkeepers of books but are in fact research assistants, giv- 
ing the scholar constant help in their specialized field. The Newberry 
Catalogue might well serve as a model, at least for the special and 
less-than-encyclopedic collections intended primarily for the use of 
scholars. 


Professor Waldo F. McNeir of the Department of English of Louis- 
iana State University, an Advisory Councilor of our Society, has 
been named as visiting professor at Philipps-Universitat, Marburg, dur- 
ing the summer of 1957 and will hold a seminar on Sidney and Spenser. 


The Folger Library reports that it now has microfilm of the entire 
archives of the Cecils for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
papers are preserved at Hatfield House and belong to the present 
Marquis of Salisbury. They were catalogued by the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission as the Hatfield Papers. 
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The York Institute of Architectural Study, Micklegate, York, Direc- 
tor, Dr. William A. Singleton, is offering a summer course in the de- 
velopment of English Architecture, 13-27 June, 1957. The fee is £50 
including accommodations and admission to country houses. The 
School is intended primarily for students and teachers of architecture, 
but applications from non-professional students will be considered. 
Inquiries may be addressed to Miss E. A. Standen, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 28, N. Y., from whom brochures and 
application blanks may be obtained. 


A new publication in the scholarly field, Manuscripta, is to be pub- 
lished by the Saint Louis University Library three times a year in Feb- 
ruary, July, and October. The subscription rate is $4 per year, or 
$1.50 per single issue. Its purpose is to publish scholarly articles of a 
general nature, and articles based on research in the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Vatican Film Library. There will also be a section of ‘Notes 
and Comments’ about articles and books concerning manuscripts, 
and lists of codices in various collections which are available for use. _ 
Finally books of general interest to students and teachers in the Hu- — 
manities, History, and the History of Science will be reviewed. Vol- 
ume I, Number 1, is announced for February, 1957. 


The Vatican Microfilm project is now completed. About eleven and 
one half million pages will have been filmed and the Film Library 
may be consulted at Saint Louis University Library. A second project 
will be started immediately to film the rare printed books of the Vati- 
can Library. Copies of these rare printed books will be made avail- 
able at as low a price as possible. Lists of materials to be filmed will be 
sent to libraries and research institutes. 

Saint Louis University Library also plans to make available to teach- 
ers and students, to schools and colleges, color duplicates (35 mm. 
transparencies) in sets of 30 slides with a summary description suitable 
for lecture preparation. Sets will sell for $25. These are colored trans- 
parencies of illuminated manuscripts and architectural masterpieces 
with which the Library is supplied. Sets in preparation include: St. 
Peter’s, Rome (interior views); The Urbino Bible; The Vatican Pro- 
ject. 
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Renaissance Books 


This Renaissance bibliography, compiled by Robert E. Taylor of 
New York University, notes publications listed in the various national 
bibliographies as follows (the year is 1956 in each case): Belgium, Oc- 
tober; France, October and November; Germany and Austria, Sep- 
tember and October; Great Britain, October and November; Italy, 
April through July; Spain, July through September; Switzerland, 
October and November; United States, September through Novem- 
ber. Books marked with an asterisk have been received. [When or- 


dering books, please mention Renaissance News.] 


FINE ARTS 


D’Ancona, Paolo. Gli affreschi della Far- 
nesina in Roma. Milan: Ed. del Milione, 
1955. 102 p. 

Andrea del Sarto. Testo di Luisa Becheruc- 
ci. Milan: A. Martello, 1955. 16 p. 32 ill. 

Argan, Giulio Carlo. Fra Angelico. Bio- 
graphical and critical study. Tr. by 
James Emmons. New York: Skira, 
1955. 128 p. ill. cloth. $4.95. 


Barth, Hans. Die Kunstformen des Barock- 


zeitalters. 14 Vortrige. Hrsg. v. Rudolf 
Stamm. Mit 52 Abb. im Text u. auf 24 
Taf. Berne: Francke, (1956). 446 p. Lw. 
sfr. 13.80. 

Beckett, R. B. Lely. Boston: Boston 
Book & Art Shop, 1956. 70 p. 129 ill. 
$7.50 (London: Routledge, 42/-.) 

Bergstr6m, Ingvar. Dutch still-life paint- 
ing in the seventeenth century. Tr. from 
the Swedish by Christina Hedstr6m 
and Gerald Taylor. London: Faber, 
1956. xix, 330 p. 84/-. 

Bovini, Giuseppe. Ancient monuments of 
Ravenna. New York: Graphic Society, 
1955. 21 p. 62 ill. $4.50. 

Brunetti, Mario. Terisio Pignatti, et al. 
Venice. (78 color plates of famous paint- 
ers). Tr. by James Emmons. New 
York: Skira, 1956. cloth, $6.50. 

Carli, Enzo. I grandi maestri del Trecento 
toscano. A cura di E. Carli. Bergamo: 


Ed. tip. 1st. italiano d’arti grafiche. 
1955. 100 p. 

Chamoso Lamas, Manuel. La arquitectura 
barroca en Galicia. Madrid: c. s. I. C., 
Inst. Diego Velazquez, 1955. 41 p. 
40,00. 

Cordey, Jean. Vaux-le-Vicomte. Notice 
historique et descriptive sur le chateau 
et le parc. Paris: A. Barry, 1956. 24 p. 
450 f. 

Eyck, H. van Hubert and Jan van Eyck. 
New York: Scribner, 1956. $17.50. 

Friedlaender, Max Julius. From Van Eyck 
to Bruegel: early Netherlandish painting. 
Tr. from the German by Marguerite 
Kay, ed. with notes by F. Grossmann. 
London: Phaidon, 1956. viii, 425 p. 
42/-. 

Gallego y Burin, Antonio, Barén de San 
Calisto. El barroco granadino. Madrid: 
Real Academia de Bellas Artes de San 
Fernando, 1956. 178 p. 

Gombrich, Ernst Hans. Raphael’s ‘Ma- 
donna della Sedia’. (Carlton lectures on 
art, no. 38). London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. 26 p. 4/6. 

Goya, Francisco de. The frescos in San An- 
tonio de la Florida in Madrid. Historical 
and critical study by Enrique Lafuente 
Ferrari. Tr. by Stuart Gilbert. Geneva, 
Paris, New York: Skira, 1955. 152 p. 
ill. cloth, 65 fis. 

Guinard, Paul. El Greco. Biographical 


a 


and critical study. Tr. by James Em- 
mons. New York: Skira, 1956. 144 p. 
ill. cloth, $5.75. 

Holbein, Hans, the Younger. Paintings. 
First complete edition by Paul Ganz. 
New York: Phaidon, 1956. $8.50. 

Hughes, George Bernard. English, Scot- 
tish and Irish table glass from the sixteenth 
century to 1820. New York: Clarke, 
Irwin, 1956. 410 p. $22.00. 

Hume, Paul. Catholic church music. New 
York: Dodd, 1956. 259 p. $4.50. 

Knuttel, Gérard. Les eaux-fortes de Rem- 
brandt. Paris: Bibliothéque des arts, 
1956. §2 pls. 990 f. 

Lejeune, Jean. Les Van Eyck, peintres de 
Liége et de sa cathédrale. Li¢ge: G. Thoue, 
1956. 213 p. 350f. 

Leymarie, Jean. La peinture hollandaise. 
Geneva: Skira, 1956. 216 p. pls. en cou- 
leur. rel. 8.650 f. 

Mécenes et amateurs d’art berrichons du mo- 
yen dge et de la Renaissance. Exposition 
organisée par la Bibliothéque munici- 
pale, les Musées de Bourges et le Comi- 
téde Ja foire-exposition, Palais Jacques- 
Coeur, 24 juin-16 sept. 1956. Avant- 
propos de Louis Mallet. Bourges: la 
Ville, 1956. (multigraphié). 

Pacheco, Francisco. Arte de la pintura. Edi- 
cién del manuscrito original acabado 
el 24 de enero de 1638. Preliminar, no- 
tas e indices de F. Sd4nchez Canton 
Madrid: Instituto de Valencia de Don 
Juan, 1956. 2 v. 300,00. 

Packer, Charles. Paris furniture by the mas- 
ter ébénistes. A chronologically arranged 
pictorial review of furniture by the master 
menuisiers-ébénistes from Boulle to Jacob; 
together with a commentary on the styles 
and techniques of the art. Newport 
(Mon.): Ceramic Book Co., 1956. 
xxvii,104p.£ 8,leatherbound £ 14/14/-. 

Padovani, Corrado. La critica d’arte e la 
pittura ferrarese. Rovigo: Ster, Soc. tip. 
ed rodigina, 1955. 638 p. L. 2800. 

Pedrini, Augusto. Portoni e porte maestre 
dei secoli XVII e XVIII in Piemonte. 96 
pl. 131 photos, notes, documents. To- 


lino: Tip. Filli Pozzo-Salvati-Gros 
Montie C., 1955. xxiii, 192 p. 

Rowe, Robert. Benozzo Gozzoli, Floren- 
tine school. London: Medici Society, 
1956. 16 p. 4/-. (loose-leaf). 

Salinger, Margaretta. Diego Velazquez. 
London: Collins, 1956. 34 p. 4/-- 

Schaeffer, Emil. Raffaels Sixtinische Ma- 
donna als Erlebnis der Nachwelt. Dres- 
den: Jess, (1956). 135 p.Lw 4.50. 

[Painting]. Le XVI° siécle. De Léonard de 
Vinci au Greco. Geneva: Skira, 1956. 
rel. 9 oo0 f. 

Stechow, Wolfgang. Pieter Bruegel the 
elder. London: Collins, 1956. 32 p. 4/-. 
(24 col. pl., bibliography). 


HISTORY 


Bernard, Abbé Félix. Histoire de Mont- 
mélian, chef-lieu du comté et baillage de 
Savoie, des origines 4 1706. Chambéry: 
Impr. réunies, 1956. 431 p. carte. 1.200 f. 

Cano de Gardoqui, José L. La incorporaci- 
én del Marquesado del Finale (1602) 
Valladolid: Universidad, c.s.1.C., 1955. 
70 p. 35,00. 

Caradec, Frangois. Christophe Colomb. 
Essai de biographie d’aprés les re- 
marques et observations de l’auteur, 
agrémenté d’un fragment de citation 
latine tiré de ‘Imitation’ et suivi de 
notes et d’une bibliographie. Préface 
de Raymond Queneau. Paris: B. Gras- 
set, 1956. 222 p. fig. pl. Portr. plan. ill. 
600 £ 

Corral Castanedo, Alfonso. Espana y Ven- 
ecia (1604-1607). Valladolid: Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras de la Universidad, 
1955. 68 p. 40,00. 

Dainville, Francois de. Cartes anciennes de 
l’Eglise de France. Paris: J. Vrin, 1956. 
323 p. cartes, 15 pl. ill. h.-t. 3.000 f. 

Doucet, R. Les bibliothéques parisiennes au 
XVI? siécle. Paris: A. et J. Picard, 1956. 
175 p. 1.500 f. 

Hardacre, Paul H. Royalists during the 
Puritan Revolution. The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1956. 185 p. 12.50 glds. 

Harsin, Paul. Etudes critiques sur V histoire 
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de la Principauté de Liége 1477-1793. U: 
Le régne d’ Erard de La Marck, 1505-1538. 
Liége: Sciences et lettres, 1955. x, 520 
p 400 f.b. 

Hubert, G. France Renaissance. Neucha- 
tel-Paris: Ides et calendes, 1956. 1.980 f. 

Kurze, Barbara. Kurfiirst Ott Heinrich. 
Politik u. Religion in d. Pfalz 1556- 
1559. Gtitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1956. 
147 p. 9.80. 

Lagrange-Ferregues, Ct€ Gaston de. 
Monsieur de Saint-Hilaire Préf. du Gal 
Weygand. Pierre-de-Bresse (S.-et-L.): 
Ménard, 1956. 31 p. 

Lane, Jane. The reign of King Covenant. 
London: Hale, 1956. 319 p. 21/-. 

Levis-Mirepoix, Duc de. Le coeur secret de 
Saint-Simon. Paris: S. E. G. E. P., 1956. 
238 p. 600 f. 

Lownsbéry, Eloise. Marco Polo. Paris: 
Cocarico, 1956. 48 p. 200 f. 

Madurell Marimon, José M?. Archivo 
General de Protocolos de Barcelona. 
Seccién Histérica. Indice cronoldégico 
alfabetico. Siglo XVII. Barcelona: Co- 
legio Notarial, 1953. 356 p. 

McElwee, William Lloyd. England’s prec- 
edence. London: Hodder, 1956. 304 p. 
aa) 

Meadows, George Denis Elizabethan 
quintet. London: Longmans, Green, 
1956. XV, 304 p. 15/5. 

Morelli, Giovanni di Pagolo. Ricordi, a 
cura di Vittore Branca. Florence: Le 
Monnier, 1956. 547 p. L. 1900. First crit- 
ical and complete edition of the mem- 
oirs of Giovanni di Pagolo Morelli of 
Florence (1371-1444), based on the 
autograph Ms in the National Library 
in Florence. 

Mousnier, Roland. Histoire générale des 
civilisations.1v: Les XVI° et XVII siécles, 
les progres de la civilisation européenne et 
le déclin de V Orient, 1492-1715. 2° éd. 
Paris: Presses universitaires,1956.2.000f. 

Parias, L.-H. (editor). Histoire universelle 
des explorations. Part m1: Le temps des 
grands voiliers, par Pierre-Jacques Char- 
liat. Paris: Nouvelle librairie de France, 


1956. 2 v. Each vol. 2 950 f. 

Potthast, August. Wegweiser durch die 
Geschichtswerke des europdischen Mitte- 
lalters bis 1500. Graz: Akademische 
Druck- u. Verl. Ausl., 1954. zus. Lw 
S. 1250.—. 

Rodriguez Joulia, Carlos. Alarma en Ar- 
gel durante 1601 a través de un manuscrito 
de la época. Tetuan, Tamuda: Imprenta 
Cremades, 1953. 10 p. 

Sch6ffler, Herbert. Deutsches Geistesleben 
zwischen Reformation und Aufklérung. 
Von Martin Opitz zu Christian Wolff. 
Frankfurt a. M.: Klostermann, (1956). 
245 p. kart. 11.50; Lw. 13.50. 

Tesseron, Gaston. Histoire de ? Angoumois 
et de la Charente. 1: La Charente sous 
Louis XIII. Angouléme: Coquemard. 
XXIV, 256 p. 800 f. 

Trapé, Claude. Histoire générale de la ville 
@ Ax-les-Thermes. La ville @ Ax sous 
Henri IV, Louis XIII et Louis XIV, 
1016-1715. Préface de Paul Salette. 
Toulouse: Impr. de Soubiron, 1956. 
79 p. (multigraphié). 

Vocht, Henry de. History of the foundation 
and the rise of the Collegium trilingue lo- 
vaniense, 1517-1559. (Humanistica lo- 
vaniensia, no. 10-13). Parts 1-4. Lou- 
vain: Librairie universitaire, 1951-55. 
each part, 500 f. 


LITERATURE 


Abete, Giovanna. La donna in Dante, Leo- 
pardi, Manzoni. Rome: Abete, 1956. 
407 p. L. 1500. 

d’Amico, Silvio. Teatro italiano. u: Dal 
dramma pastorale al Settecento. A cura di 
S. d’Amico. Milan: Ed. Nuova Acca- 
demia editrice, 1955. 767 p. con dieci 
tavole. L. 4200. 

Beecham, Sir Thomas, Bart. John Fletcher. 
The Romanes lecture delivered in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, June 7, 1956. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 23 p. 2/6. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni. I] Decamerone. 7a 
edizione integra. Con prefazione e 
glossario di Angelo Ottolini. Milan: 
U. Hoepli, 1955. xxvi, 707 p. L. 1750. 
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Bonfantini, Mario. La letteratura francese 
del XVII secolo. Nuovi problemi e ori- 
entamenti. Naples: M. Pierro, 1955. 
223 p. L. 1300. 

Branam, George Curtis. Eighteenth-cen- 
ury adaptations of Shakespearean tragedy 
(English studies, 14). Berkeley: U of 
California Press, 1956. 220 p. $3.25. 

Bush, Geoffrey Douglas. Shakespeare and 
the natural condition, Cambridge: Har- 
vard U Press, 1956. 135 p. $3.00. (Ox- 
ford, 24/-.). 

Calderén de la Barca, Pedro. Obras com- 
pletas. Tomo u: Comedias. Edicién, 
prologo y notas por Angel Valbuena 
Briones. Madrid: Aguilar, 1956. 2,156 
P- 225,00. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. El ingen- 
ioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha. 
1.4 y 2.4 parte. Barcelona: Edic. G. P., 
1956. 2 v. 384; 384 p. each vol. 22,00. 

Conte, Pietro. Il canto XIV del Purgatorio 
letto da P. C. nella “Casa di Dante’ in 
Roma. Rome: Ed. Studium Dantis, 
1956. sop. L. 160. 

Corneille, Pierre. Cinna. Texte présenté 
et annoté par Laurent Brégeon. Paris: 
A. Hatier, 1952. (a reprint) 96 p. 

Craig, Hardin, editor. Introduction to 
Shakespeare. 8 plays, selected sonnets. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1952. (a re- 
print) 714 p. ill. $2.50. 

Cuttoli, Raphael. Sampiero Corso. Drame 
lyrique en 3 actes et 5 tableaux. Paris: 
Lemoine, 1956. 47 p. 200 f. 

Dante Alighieri. La divina commedia.Com- 
mentata da Manfredi Porena. 1: L’in- 
Jerno. 1: Purgatorio. m1: Paradiso. Nuovo 
edizione reveduta ed ampliata. Bolo- 
gna: N. Zanichelli, 1954-56. vii, 333; 
3453 337 p. each vol. L. 800. 

Denonain, Jean-Jacques. Themes et formes 
de la poésie ‘métaphysique’. Etude d’un 
aspect de la littérature anglaise au xvu° 
siécle (Alger. Université. Faculté des 
Lettres. Publications). Paris: Presses 
universitaires, 1956. 552 p. 2.000 f. 

De Sanctis, Francesco. Lezioni sulla Di- 
vina commedia. Con un-appendice. A 


cura di Michele Manfredi. Bari: G. La- 
terza e F., 1956. xxxvi, 458 p. L. 2500. 

Dryden, John. Works. 21 v. 1: Poems, 
1649-1680. Ed. Edward Niles Hooker 
and H. T. Swedenberg, Jr. Berkeley: 
Uof California Press, 1956. 414 p. $8.50. 

Egli, Willy. John Marstons Dramen. Win- 
terthur: Keller, 1956. 70 p. 7 fs. 

Eliot, Thomas Stearns. Essays on Elizabe- 
than drama. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1956. 178 p. paper, 95 cents. 

Etudes rabelaisiennes (Travaux d’humanisme - 
et Renaissance, 24). Geneva: Droz, 1956. 
213 p. 40 fis. 

Fletcher, Harris Francis. Intellectual devel- 
opment of John Milton. 1: The institution 
to 1625: from the beginnings through gram- — 
mar school. Urbana: U of Illinois Press, 
1956. 469 p. $7.50. 

Fluchére, Henri. Shakespeare and the Eli- 
zabethans. Tr. by Guy Hamilton. Fore- 
word by T. S. Eliot. New York: Hill 
& Wang. 254 p. paper, $1.25. 

Fox, Charles Arundel Overbury. Notes © 
on William Shakespeare and Robert Tofte. 
(Valley House, Hishopston, Swansea: 
C. A. O. Fox, 1956). Private circula- 
tion. I5 p. 

French, Joseph Milton, editor. Life records 
of John Milton. 5 v. tv: 1655-1669. New | 
Brunswick: Rutgers U Press, 1956. 
482 p. $7.50. 

Gorsse, Pierre de. Amour de poétes: Olivier 
de Magny et la Belle Cordiére (Confé- 
rence prononcée au Théatre municipal 
de Cahors, le 6 nov. 1955). Cahors: 
Impr. Coueslant, 1956. 20 p. 

Goth, Sandor. Wenn Moliére ein Tage- 
buch gefiihrt hatte . . . (Umgearb. u. 
hrsg. v. Laszlo Pédér. Ubertr. v. Geza 
Engl.). Budapest: Litteratura, (1956). 
204 p. Lw. 4.10. 

Greene, Robert [supposed author]. Pin- 
der of Wakefield. Ed E. A. Horsman. 
U of Liverpool, 1956 95 p. 6/-. 

Groom, Bernard. Dictionary of poetry from 
Spenser to Bridges. U of Toronto Press, 
1956. 284 p. $5.50. 

Holzknecht, Karl Julius. Outlines of Tudor 
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and Stuart plays, 1497-1642. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1956. (a reprint) 442 
p. ill. $2.75. 

Harrison, George Bagshawe. Elizabethan 
plays and players. U of Michigan Press, 
1956. 306 p. paper, $1.35. 

Irvine, Theodore Ursula. Pronouncing dic- 
tionary of Shakespearean proper names. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1956. (a 
reprint) lvii, 387 p. $2.75. 

Kitto, Humphrey Davy Findley. Form 
and meaning in drama. A study of six 
Greek plays and of Hamlet. London: 
Methuen, 1956. 341 p. 30/-. (British 
Book Service, New York, $5.10). 

Leblanc, P. La poésie religieuse de Clément 
Marot. Paris: Nizet, 1955. xxiv, 391 p. 
1.200 f. 

Lo Curzio, Guglielmo Un ermetico del 
Cinquecento. [Maurice Scéve]. Paler- 
mo: G. B. Palumbo, 1955. 16 p. 

Marlowe, Christopher. Five plays. Ed. 
Havelock Ellis, with an intro. by John 
Addington Symonds New York: Hill 
& Wang, 1956. 344 p. $1.35. 

Massinger, Philip. New Way to pay old 
debts. Comedy in § acts. Ed. with intro. 
and notes by M. St. Clare Byrne. New 
York: De Graff, 1956. (a reissue). 168 
p- $1.50. 

Milton, John. Paradise Lost. Books 1 & 2. 
Ed. by R. R. Pedley. London: Chatto 
& Windus, 1956 173 p. 6/9. 

—. Poems. Textual editing, glossary, and 
introduction by B. A. Wright (every- 
man’s Library, a reissue). New York: 
Dutton, 1956. xlii, 479 p $1.65. 

—. Poetical Works. New York: Oxford 
U Press, 1952. 679 p. $6.00. (a new 
price). 

Moliére, Jean-Baptiste Poquelin dit. Tar- 
tuffe. Texte présenté et annoté par Rob- 
ert Jouanny Paris: A. Hatier, 1955. 110 
p. 65 f. 

Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de. Autobi- 
ography. Comprising the life of the wisest 
man of his times: his childhood, youth and 
prime; his adventures in love and marriage, 
at court, and in office, war, revolution, and 


plague; his travels at home and abroad; his 
habits, tastes, whims, and opinions, com- 
posed, prefaced, and translated from the es- 
says, letters, travel diary, family journal, 
etc. withholding no signal or curious detail 
by Marvin Lowenthal. New York: Vin- 
tage, 1956. xlvil, 292 p. paper, $.95. 

—. Les essais, de Michel, seigneur de Mon- 
taigne. Livre m. Brie~Comte-Robert 
(S.-et-M.): Bibliolatres de France, 
1955. 21, 315 p. 3.000 f. 

—.(CEuvres choisies, disposées d’aprés l’or- 
dre chronologiques, avec introduction, 
bibliographie, notes, grammaire, lex- 
ique et illustrations documentaires, par 
René Radouant. 8° éd. Paris: A. Hati- 
er, 1952. xii, 464 p. 

Myers, Robert Manson. Handel, Dryden 
and Milton. London: Bowes, 1956. 158 
p. 30/-. (British Book Service, New 
York, $5.10.) 

Newcastle, William Cavendish. Phanseys 
of William Cavendish, marquis of New- 
castle, addressed to Margaret Lucas and let- 
ters in reply. Ed. by Douglas Grant. 
London: Nonesuch Press, 1956. xxxiii, 
129 p. 31/6. (British Book Service, 
New York, $5.00). 

Palgen, Rudolf. Dante und Avicenna. 
Wien: R. M. Rehrer, 1951 S. 4.50. 

Pedretti, C. Nuove pagine inedite di Leonar- 
do da Vinci. And other articles by other 
authors in the collection: Bibliothéque 
@’humanisme et Renaissance. Travaux et 
documents. Tome xvi. Geneva: Droz, 
1956. 

Peter, John. Complaint and satire in early 
English literature Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1956. ix, 323 p. 45/~. 

Pischedda, Giovanni. Tematica dantesca. 
Rome: Ed. Uber, 1955. 111 p. L. 900. 
Pizzi, Clemente. Un amico di Erasmo: L’u- 
manista Andrea Ammonio. Florence: Le 
Monnier, 1956. vii, 99 p. Biography of 
the humanist Andrea della Rena of 
Lucca, called Ammonius, who lived in 
the service of the papal curia in Rome 
and London and died in 1517, and ac- 
count of his Latin poems which were 


[ss] 
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2 ing of the art and function of a translator.’ Douglas Bush. 
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